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SCIENTIFIC CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The Convention re-assembled on Thursday mor- 
ning, at 10 A.M. 2nd day *s session, Sept. 21. 
Geological action of the Tides—Sandy Deposits— 

Nantucket. 

The first thing in order wis a communication by 
Lieut. Davis, U.S. N. on the Geological Action 

‘the Tides, (presented by Professor Pierce.) 
” Lieut. Davis applies these principles of tidal action 
to explainghe cause of the great sandy deposits 
on the nerth-eastern border of this -Continent, as 
\hose at the bottom of the Bay of Biscay (the Lan- 
des of France?) and in the North Sea, (Holland, 


zc.) 
a oar to illustrate Lieut. Davis’s views more 
fly» Prof. Pierce entered into some of the details 
;yoo which they have been formed. 

or this purpuse he exhibited a aamber of charts, 
the first of which represented the deposits around 
the Island of Nantucket. The tidal current there 
comes freighted with sand, and as it strikes the isl- 
and it is deposited. Yet the current, which is act- 
ing there all the time, ts not only depositing, but it 
js also taking away, so that all the time flowing in 
every directien, and universally distributed, not 
very much is accumulated in any one place. - The 
deposits are nearly equally made at varrous points. 

I'he extremity of the Island has been supposed 
to be formed by deposits coming from the island 
itself, (i. @. by the shifting influence of the changing 
current) but this is shown not to be the case—that 
portion of the island being formed solely by the ti- 
dal curreats. As an instance ofthe force of these 
currents, Prof. Pierce cited an instance. A short 
time ago a ship was Wrecked at one end of the isl- 
and, and the keeper of the lighthouse at the other 
end actually supplied “himself with fuel from the 
coal Which was originally deposited by the wreck- 
ed vessel. ‘The coal was brought clear round the 
island, and deposited at its farthest extremity, by 
the mere force of these carrents. Bricks have, io 
the same manner, been carried ; and at Siaconset, 
there is now standing a chimney actually bailt from 
bricks that were carried all round the island in the 
same way. 

And farther ; Let a ship be sank there, and ina 
few years it will be completely covered ‘vith sand. 
Thus it is that the nacleus of the Shoals is formed. 
Sandy Hook is a deposit of this kind ; the Hook of 
Cape Cod 1s another. 

‘There is, beside the tidal, another small current, 
which meets the other, and both together possess 
great force ; and where two tides meet as they 
pass out, there will be a deposit. And if an Island 
shore, tnat island will thus be connected with the 

ain laad. 

I'he deposits taking place at the mouths of har- 
bors are generally an ocean deposit. Alihough of- 
ten regarded as Drought down by the rivers, being 
saad ; its origin Is at ouce developed. At Nantucket 
(continued Prof. Pierce,) the land is preserved 
from being shat in by the force of the water which 
must find a passage ; yet some parts of it, where 
thereare itregalarities in the shore, have gained 
upon the water, and partly surrounded it, by which 
ihe enclosed Jagoons are formed. 

On this theory of the Tides, remarked Professor 
Pierce, Lieut. Davis thinks he can explain the sand 
leposite all along our coast. ; 

Regarding the theory of the Tides advanced by 
Lieut. Davis, Some discussion was excited. Mr, 
Redfield opposed the views entertained by Lieut. 
D. He reasoned long and well that the deposits of 
sand are not so much owing to tidal action as to the 
direct agency of the waves. Other gentlemen 
thought, some one thing, others another, and noth- 
ing was agreed upon definitely. 

‘Dr. Gould observed that he was never able to 
find sea weed on the beach whea the wind was to- 
ward the shore; but always when lowing off the 
land deposits were made upon the beach. This he 
had heard accounted fur (he presumed correcily ) 
as being the effect of an undertow, which acts al- 
waysion a reverse direction to the action of the 
wind. oe 

Dr. Dickeson related a remarkable incident, 
where, at the island of Galveston in 1839, a vessel 
from New Orleans was Wrecked (at the south end) 
with a considerable amouut of specie. ‘The officers 
of the Custom House took immediate measures to 
recover the valuable cargo, but in a very little time 
the workmen reported the vessel nearly covered 
with sand. A few weeks after, at the other end of 
the island—some 28 miles or thereabouls—some 
fishermen brought up some of the doubloons. They 
were arrested and imprisuned on a charge of rob- 
ving the wreck, their protestations of having really 
fouad the gold at so great a distance not bemg cred- 
ited for a moment, Ull scientilic research convinced 
the authorities that the metal was really carried tv 
that distance, of course by the force of the current. 
An instance of the way heavy bodies are transport- 
ed. 


Ripple Marks.—Some conversation ensued on 
this point. Prof. Agassiz observed that ripple-marks 
are often formed by the action of the wind upon the 
dry sand. Batthere are three distinct kinds of 
them —the tidal, those formed by the regular action 
of water, and also by wind acting upon the sand— 
which shows theimportance of distinguishing be- 
tween them. Ripple marks, he observed, only ex- 
ist where tides exist; the earlier periods of the 
Moon’s action may thasbe estimated, 








Fishes in Lake Superior—Antient Fossil- Form- 
ed Fishes yet in existence. 


Prof. Agassiz remarked, that it had been his good 
fortune, during the past summer, to have opportun:- 
ties in company with several friends (some of whom 
he now saw present) to explore the Northern Lakes 
and more especially Lake Superior. His attention 
had been called particularly to the Fishes, a sub- 
ject always of very great interest to him, and of 
which he acquired at the Lakes some new and val- 
uable knowledge. His object, he observed, was 
not so mach to effect a comparison between the 
F ishes of the United States and Canada, as to as- 
certain their Geographical Distribution, and to sat- 
isfy bimself whe her they were indiscriminalely 
distributed throug jj these Lakes, or whether 
there were differences in the localities where found. 


Oa carefully comparing, he found that the dis- 
tribution is entirely difleront—that particular fam- 
ilies are in some, and oher families. in other 


parts, and that they nNEvET leave the ir peculiar | |- 
ity. He finds that there are famities “in I k “He 

ron which are not in Lake Supe Tor, sal a : ri 
Lake Superior which do not move down rere? 
lower Lakes, although the communication oned es 
them is always open and easy. The Pishog we 
of the several Lakes are very different—another 
illustration of the great law of distribution anq lo- 
calization. Prof. A. considers that these fishes 


extinct? Itis in North America where the Garpikes 
live, and the garpike is the 7 representative of 
the periods when that fish only lived? 

Among these Fishes there are two types—one 
with smooth and the other with serrated scales, 
[Prof. A. explained by blackboard diagrams ;}— 
the serrated scales have usually two dorsal fins. 
He had found in Lake Superior a new Fish! with 
spines upon the aperaular bones, and all the scales 
HARD and serrated, and, what has never been be- 
fore observed in hard scaled fishes, it has, like the 
Salmon an adipose or fatty fin. 

Here, then upon Lake Superior, we have these 
old fashioned fishes upon this old soil. He consid- 
ered it important to trace our living animals in 
their relation to the Fossils, as also their geographi- 
cal distribution. ‘This country was undoubtedly the 
first dry land, and the animals preserved seemed to 
remind us of the olden ages. seid i 

Mr. Redfield asked if the White Fish of the 
Lakes was not common, 

Prof. Agassiz replied, itis. He mentioned that 
he had collected 33 Fishes on Lake Superior, and 
exhibited drawings of several. About a dozen of 
them are entirely new varieties. . 
[Tridune. 


THIRD AND FOURTH DAYS OF THE S&sS10N, 
Currents and Winds of the Ocean, 


Lieut. Maury said it might be recollected that 
atthe meeting of the Association inthe City of 
Washington, in 1844, a commitiee was appoint- 
ed to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Navy, to effect some arrangement by which the 
U.S vessels should be furnished with extended 
observations of the winds, currents, &c., of the 
ocean, The first of the results of these observa- 
tions he pointed out in a series of beautiful 


charts hong upon the blackboard as illustrations. 


The object of these is to give every navigator 
the benefit of the experience of all. 

Charts upon this plan are in course of prepar- 
tion at the National Observatory at Washington, 
for each of the three great oceans. When they 
are compieted, they will, it may be imagined, 
form for the navigator one of the most complete 
‘“* Directories’’ as to the winds and ecurtents of 
the ocean, that can be found. For the comple- 
tion of this undertaking, several thousand log- 
books have already been consulted, and many 
thousand more are still wanting. 

As far as the work has progressed, it gives 


indications of some truly interesting and valua- 
ble results. 
region of warm water off the Coust of South 
America, quite as remarkable for its temperature 
as is the Gulf Stream itself. 
allels of 35 deg. and 40 deg. south, the “Perry” 
in August (their winter month) found the tem- 
perature of the water as high as 76 deg.—while 
the “ Emerald’’ in the same month and between 
the same parallels, found it as low as 54 deg, 


Among these may be mentioned a 


Between the par- 


Unfortunately, all vessels do not try the temper- 
ature of the water regularly, but the ‘* Perry’s’’ 
temperatures are corroborated by the vessels 
Sailing through the same region, though at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. But the farther fact 


part of the South Atlantic, between the equator 
and the parallel of 40 deg., is in the vicinity of 
the Perry's warm region. 

These indications of warm water here, (con- 
tinued Lieut. Maury,) and of cold water there, 
are pregnant with meaning, They signify a 


cold current from the polar, and a warm one 
from the equatorial regions. 
icebergs are drifting down in a certain direction 
—that storms and gales are brewing in another 
—and they remind une with painfal ourplasis 


They denote that 


how much that most useful and valuable little 
insirument, the water-thermometer, is regarded 
by navigators. 3 
Lieut. M. remarked farther, that he had been 
enabled to follow an indication manifested by 
these charts up to a point of considerable inter- 
est. An examination of several thousand log- 
books led to the discovery of an anomaly in the 
trade winds of the North Atlantic. This ano- 
malous region is situated between the equator 
and 10 deg. north, the Coast ot Africa and 25 
deg. west. It is somewhat wedged-shaped, with 
its base on the Coast of Africa and its apex 
about midway the Atlantic. The log-books of 
a great many vessels through this region, have 
been examined, and they show that the prevail- 
ing winds there, instead of blowing frem the 
trade quarter, blow in the opposite direction. 
The trade winds in this coniform part of the 
ocean, instead of coming from some point be- 
tween N. and I., come, so to speak, from the 
southwurd and westward of these points. To 
the westward of 25 deg., and between the same 
parallels, the prevailing winds ate from the reg- 
ular trade quarter. 

Now it is a errious fact, that vessels bound 
from Europe or Aimerica to southern latitudes, 
should, from time immemorial, have been in the 
habit of passing right through this region, with 
the view of getting winds favorable to the course 
to the southward and westward. This is the 
course alike for all, whether they are bound for 
South America or the Indies, by either Cape. 
2,200 records of the wind in this region, by ves- 
sels so bound, have been discussed, and the 
practical results to be announced to the seafar- 
ing men, are head winds and calms 1,400 out of 
2,200 times, The chances, then, for a fair wind 
being at greater odds than two to one. The 
discovery of this fact regarding the winds, led 
to the pointing out of a new route from the 
United States to the equator. With the assist- 
ance of these charts, Lieut. M. has been ena- 
bled not only to lay off a more direct route, but 
also to locate it in regions of better winds, for 
that much of the way to the Indies and the 
South Sea. 

Seven of the Rio bonnd vessels that have been 
induced to try this new route, continued Lieut. 
M., have returned their lozs—and the average 
passage of the seven is seen to be eleven days 
less than the average by the usual route 


Annual Address— Prof. Agassiz on the Classifi- 
cation of the Animal Kingdom, 


The Annual Address was delivered by Prof, 
W. B. Rogers, of Virginia. 

The Professor began by a 1eview of the first 
commencement, the progress and development, 
and traced the final triumphant success of the 
Association. He remarked, that it is but eight 
years since a small band of active, scientific 
spirits assembled, first in this city, (Philadel- 
phia,) under the guidance chiefly of the !ament- 
ed VanuxemM—whose untimely decease we all 
so much deplore, and whose memory we all so 
freshly cherish—with the main object of exam- 
ing into the geology of this country. From 
small beginnings the Association has most rap- 
idly progressed, until its sphere of operations 
has embraced all the widely extended surface of 
this continent. 

Prof. Pierce followed, in a dissertation on An- 





Originate where they are found; and it is a singu- 
lar fact, that they are generally located in very 
Similar positions with the fishes of Europe—yet, 
although they agree so generally with the Euro- 
pean varieties, they are greatly different in zoolog- 
ical characteristics; so that there can be no trans- 
portation of the separate varieties from our own 
Country to another, and there is no connection of 
the fresh water fishes of Lake Huron with those 
of Southern Europe—nor of Lake Saperior with 
those of Northern Europe, [Prof. Agassiz pro- 
seotes to define these differences between them at 
Porch family-~aoue, in Lak epee, ad, ot ee 
—It is well known from : vee rigs 
loth Ane ) geological data, that 
merica is the oldest continental 


- land upon 
ok Pie general ancient character of this pei 
.2 's deeply impressed upon the mind of the ace 


t e r 

feeling oe and he [Prof. A.} could not help 

Lake Se aoe exploring the Northern shore of 
Perior. Is it not remarkable that animals 


alytica Mechanics. 6% 

Prof. Agassiz made.the closing observations 
of the evening, on the subject of the Classi fica- 
tion of the Animal Kingdom. 

he natural Classification of the Animal 
Kingdom has been the aim of all the efforts of 
scientific men engaged in the examination of 
those created beings. Their object has been to 
Investigate, if possible, and understand the great 
plan of creation io that particular sphere—in 
short, to ascertain the relation of Man to Na- 
tare ; to understand why it is that we have that 
feeling that Man is atthe head of creation— 
whether it is the good opionion we have of our- 
selves, or whether Gop intended ‘everything that 
is created for the use of Man. 

It has been computed that the number of an- 
imals existing is about half a million ; and to ar- 
range these for examination, we should have all 
before our mind at once. Larly naturalists hac. 





ROW eXist Which are old-fashioned in their external 


observed the importance of investigations in thi: 





Animal Kingdom into several great sections— 
One aquatic, another of another general form and 
Structure, and soon. But it was soon found 
how heterogeneous these divisons had become ; 
and it is to Cuvier we are indebted for the first 
and most complete classification. 

Barnacles, continued Prof. Agassiz, are really 
crabs, and live as free-moving Crustacea in the 
eaily period of their lives. ‘The young robin in 
the egg he had found with palmated (or webbed) 
feet, which it retained only so long as it remain- 
ed within the liquid portions of the egg. Im- 
mediately after assuming its natural matured 
form, the regular birds’ fingers (as Prof. A gas- 
siz styles them) appeared in their usaal manner. 

The great point to which he wished particu- 
larly to call attention, however, was the study of 
young.animals. He considered that by Embry- 
onic investigations, and the comparison of the 
young of various creatures, most important in- 
formation can be gained with respect to the true 
organization of the different species, and very 
valuable facts regarding the Animal Kingdom 
generally. 


Lake Superior—Pravries. 


Professor Agassiz gave an interesting account 
of the terraces and ancient river bars, drift bould- 
ers, and polished surfaces of Lake Superior. It 
was his belief that two separate causes had pro- 
duced these appearances upoa Lake Superior. 
There were evidences of the action of water, 
bat there was another phenomena, for which he 
claimed some agency, viz.: the terraces round 
the Lake, he believed, indicated the shores of 
former water basins, showing different levels of 
the Lake; some of these being at its present 
margin, others at various higher levels, giving 
evidence of former higher stages of the water. 
Hence, there was no doubt that the relative lev- 
el between dry land and water, had changed to 
the amount now existing between the highest 
terrace and the margin of the Lake, which is 
300 feet. The Professor thought that these 
shores gave evidence of paroxysms of nature. 

‘Thus it was a serious question whether these 
changes were the result of a subsidence of the 
water, or an upheaval of the land. Facts have 
been brought forward to show that the water 
has sunk, but the Professor inclined to the be- 


lief that the land had been upheaved by a parex- | 


ysm of nature. 

He also referred to the muddy drifts and _pol- 
ished surfaces of the lake. 
that the polished surfaces r-sulted from the ac- 


| tion of water, for the characteristic of the action 
| of that element on a large extent of land, was to 





| groove or channel out all the softer portions, by 


which means the harder portions of the veins 
were left projecting. But here all were ground 
down equally to one uniform level. 


There were two scratches upon this polished | 


| surface, which indicated pressure from above. 
| [t was his opinion that these have been produced 
' . . 

| by the same caases which produced the glaciers. 


is clearly shown by all, viz : that the most stormy | 


i 
‘freezing and melting, on larger or smaller mass- 


)es of water; and shese changes he thought | Y°4!s, he had only let four days pass without 


| 


’ 
’ 


}if the mass had sufficient momentum. 


If we can find whether these glaciers move al-| 


cause we shall have settled a great point 


ings for those of nature. Ax instance of this 
was given at Spa, where thefamily were pass- 
ing the summer. The Duchess lay for some time 
dangerously ill, but recoveed her health by 
drinking the water of the Saaveniere, a mineral 
spring in the vicinity. Insterd of sending with 
simple congratulations her wns and daughter, 
who had not been permittel to visit her sick 
bed, and to whom she would so joyfully have 
opened her arms with maternal tenderness, 
Madame de Genlis must needs compose a senti- 
mental eclogue for the occasion. ‘The vicinity 
of the spring was ornamented vith flowers, the 
groves around were so thinned # to afford a view 
of the surrounding landseape, and, at the ap- 
pointed hour, the children were duly ranged 
upon a turf stage to receive the Duchess. 
When she appeared, Louis Plilippe recited a 
complimentary ode, and at its cbse a tableau was 
formed around a white marble adtar, surmounted 
by astatue of the Goddess of Hialth. Adelaide, 
her hand on her heart, and he eyes raised to 
heaven, appeared to be thankng Providence ; 
while Louis Philippe on his knees, followed with 
a graver, as if tracing with it, the first.word of 
the inscription on the altar—‘Gratitudé.” It 
was thus that Madame de Genlis reduced every 
thing to stage-like rules, even filial piety ; and 
the moral education of hat pupils was alternate- 
ly composed of an idyl, a pastom!, a melo-dra- 
ma, and a romance. 

The mental training of the caildren was ex- 
cellent, and Louis Philippe soot surpassed his 
brothers and sister when he ong applied him- 
self, though having been a spoiltd child he was 
not at first disposed to study. When his inde- 
fatigable instructress called himinto her room, 
at the commencement of her difies, to receive a 
lessen in history, she relates tlat, instead of lis- 
tening, he yawned and stretcted himself, then 
threw himself upon the sofa, laced his feet upon 
the table, and closed his eyesas if to sleep. Ju- 
dicious severity cured these anti-studious habits, 
and he was sood deeply imerested, not only in 
the usual branches of polit literature, but in the 
Roman law and surgery—every hour in the day 
having its appointed stufy. A German valet, 
an Italian table servant,and an English teacher, 
were in constant attenfance upon the children, 
and were only allowdl to converse in the lan- 
guage of their resyective countries. One day 
ithe English teachy forgot himself, and, to as- 





He did not think | S!8t him in eonvetag his meaning more rapidly 
|to his pupils, made use of the French tongae.— 


|**Hold !’’ said Louis Philippe, ‘1 will not un- 
| derstand you mw, because you speak to me in 
/French. I wil admit that I did not comprehend 
| what you sad in English, but I will bave pa- 
| tience to learn, if you will to speak, so let us 
begin it all over again.’ This perseverance 
‘enabled Aim so to master the English, Italian, 
jand Getman languages, that he not only con- 
|versed in them with fluency, but wrote them 
| grammatically ; and when seated on the throne 
was enabled to carry oa diplomatic conversations 


|waysin an inclined plane, or by some other | and correspondences, without being obliged to 


resort for aid to interpreters or secretaries. — 


| Prof. A. then defined the climatic differences | Daily journals were faithfully kept of all that 
| which oceur in different regions of our own and | transpired between the pupils and Madame de 
‘other countries, with the alternate changes of | Genlis ; and Louis Philippe once remarked to an 


| 


American gentleman, that, for upwards of sixty 


would be sufficient to move any misses of snow | making the usual entry in his diary. To prac- 


Now 


_and ice over the flattest surface, even over hills, | tical education, so important, yet so generally 
| neglected, Madame de Genlis paid particular at- 


‘ . 3 ' 
| where do we observe these scratches and polish- | '@?ton. At their summer residence of St. Leu, 
‘ed sarfaces? On the tops of mountains and the | !€4¢ Paris, the young princes cultivated a small 


{highest hills—on their very summits. 


| nomena which must arise from the action of the 


athibuted these effects to the avency of, ice, al- 
though to a greater extent there are other phe- 


|} Water. 


| Superior had ever risen to a height of three hun- | 


} 
| 


| dred feet. 


Dr. Leconte, at the conclusion of the Profes- 
sor’s remarks, resisted the supposition that Lake 


He thought the original outlet of the 
lake must have been throngh the narrow valley 
of Green Bay, and it was perfeetly obvious that 


jall the region below must have been filled up. 


| He went on to illustrate the great size of the | 


} 
| 


river Sault Ste. Marie, in former periods, aud 
the immense body of water contained in Lake 
Superior itself. Mr. Redfield, 
others, also discussed the point at issue. Prof. 
Hall said that there was evidence that the valley 
of the river St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain, 
&c , were, at a comparatively recent period, 
completely covered by ocean water, subsequent 
to the drift. 

Prof. Booth read a paper prepared by Robert 
Burton, Esq., on the physical geography and 
geology of the North Mississippi. Among 
other interesting facts, the author gave the fol- 
lowing reason why prairies are usually destitute 
of trees. Trees planted in these regions will 
thrive, and the same land lying low and wet, is 
densely timbered. ‘The absence of trees he 
could only account for by the occasional burning 
of the rank grass in the drier parts of tne prai- 
ries, and the consequent destruction of young 
trees. Heat, in the lands of a sandy prairie, is 
also a cause of a want of these growths. 

Professor Agassiz gave an account of the out- 
lines of Lake Superior as caused by the geo- 
graphical structure of the surrounding region.— 
Along the entire northern shore of the lake, and 
for some distance inland, as weli as on the 
islands on that side of the lake, six distinct sys- 
tems of dykes are exhibited, each consisting of 
numerous broad parallel beds of igneous erupted 
matter, and that the direction of the islands and 
successive parts of the coast line were seen to 
conform themselves to the bearing of these 
dykes as presented in each part of the coast.— 
He adverted to the enormous magnitude as well 
asthe great number of these great igneous beds, 
and to the vast extent to which metamorphic 
phenomena are witnessed in these structures and 
other sedimentary matter lying adjacent. [lIb. 





THE EARLY TRAINING OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


{From B. Perley Moore’s Rise and Fall of Louis 
Philippe. | 


‘One evening the Duke called to see me, as 
was his custom, between eight and nine o’cluck, 
and told me that there was no time to lose in 
procuring a tutor for his sons, for that, other- 
wise, his ctaldren would have the manoers of 
shopmen. He consulted me on the selection of 
one. 1 proposed Schomberg, whom he refused 
to accept, alleging that he would render the chil- 
dren pedantic. 1 then named the Chevalier de 
Dufort, who, he said, would give them a bom- 
bastic air. I then spake of Thiers, but he ob- 
jected to him as being too careless; and said 
thas he would pay no attention at all to the chil- 
dren. An idea struck me, and I said in a 
laughing tone, ‘ Well, what do you think of 
me!’? ‘Why not,” he replied, ‘seriously. I 
protested at first that kwas jesting, but became so 
impressed with the thought of doing something 
at once glorious to myself and unprecedented in 
the history of education, that I determined to 
take the situation. When the Duke heard me 
unfold my first plans, he appeared delighted, and 
said, ‘the thing is decided—you must be their 
tutor.’ ’’* 

Madame de Genlis compiled a system of edu- 
cation, based upon the Emile of Rousseau, which 
was thorough, and would have beea excellent, 
had it included the inculeation of moral princi- 
ple. Destitute of this governing virtue, Madame 
de Genlis could not, and did not cultivate it in 
the hearts of her pupils, who were also taught 
to sacrifice every thing for themselves and their 
family, and to regard life as a play, in which 
they were studiously to act a part. The pure- 
hearted Duchess, among her causes of grievance 
against Madame de Genlis, placed foremost the 





i ti iven to her children, 
ane the boeeke wok a system might have 


He then | 4?den ander the direction of @ 
} or, while they were instructed in botany and the 
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| medicinal virtues of plants by their physician, 
| who was the companion of their rambles. All 
|the principal manufactories of the capital were 
\carefully inspected, and the princes had also 
j\their own work-shops, in which they were 
taught the use of the lathe, of joiners’ and of 
gunsmiths’ tools. Louis Philippe excelled in 
cabinet waking, (an art which, itis jocosely said, 
| he has since turned to good account,) and, assist- 
jed only by his brother, the Duke de Montpen- 
|Sier, made  Leauffat or corner cupboard, and a 
table with drawers. for the wife of a poor inva- 
| lid soldier ia the village of St. Leu. 
| The beds of the princes were thin mattrasses, 
| placed upon planks with no covering but a mat, 
jand they every morning took cold baths after 
rising at suntise--healthful practices which Louis 
| Philippe continued when king. Long pedestrian 
excursions with leaden soles to their shoes ; 
| equestrian, fencing, swimming and gymnastic 
| exercises, exposure to heat, cold and rain, were 
‘mingled with the more intellectual pursuits— 
Madame de Gealis adopting as a rule in the edu- 
cation of her pupils, that ancient prayer: Mens 
Sana in corpore sano, 
ity Their artificial life did pot prevent the forma- 
ition of an atiachment between Louis Philippe 
and his sIster Adelaide, which grew ‘with their 
growth, and strengthened with their strength.” 
Through years of despondency and misfortune, 
when the horizon was darkly unpromising, they 
‘comforted each other by their mutual hopes, 
jcounselled each othe: with their best advice, 
cheered on each other by their brightest antici- 
| pations, defended each other from calumny, and 
| vindieated each other's fame, with a steadfast- 
/ness of purpose and a devotedness of heart which 
all lovers of constant affection must admire.— 
| She was religious without bigotry, and her seri- 
}ous duties were always characterized by a 
benevolence as cheerful as it was expansive— 
adversities had made her acquainted with the 
desire (when brighter days shone upon her) to 
administer to want. 


| 





* Memoires of Madame de Genlis. 





THE FUTURE.—OUR SOCIAL SYSTEMS. 


All thivking persons fee] that the never yet 
adjusted relationship of class to class, in our so- 
cial systems, is an urgent problem, carrying 
with it every kind of difliculty, and which the 
now-pending revolutionary conflicts between 
classes on the Continent are rendering more 
difficult and more perilousevery day among our- 
selves. Great organic changes, or measures 
equivalent to organic changes, must be brought 
tu bear upon the social malady—or otherwise it 
will, inthis country asit has in France, come 
to its crisis spontaneously, and with an accom- 
paniment of the direst calamities, These 
changes, or these measures of relief, we believe 
to surpass the powers of the legislature to give 
effect to them, even if they do not surpass its 
wisdom to devise. The alternative, tharefore, 
is the occurrence of a terrific crisis, and the re- 
petition of such at short intervals; or else the 
bringing in of a force new to politics, and hither- 
to latent in the inspired writings. 

It has been latent hitherto; because that state 
of the social system which should bring it into 
activity belongs to the present time, and is itself 
now only partially developed. What might be 
called social consciousness is that which distin- 
guishes the civilized communities of modern times, 
The consciousness implies, uot only a wide 
spread cognizance of the condition of the several 
classes that make up the body politic, buta 
feeling yervading each class, and connecting 
each with the others by a sort of vital sympathy. 
The body politic is continually coming into near- 
er and nearer analogy with animal life. There 
is within it one sensorium, towards which all 
sensations tend, and one nervous system, affect- 
ed throughout by any morbid conditiou of any 
part or member. Representative government, 
whether it may be more or less complete, theo- 
retically or practically well managed, is but one 
of the modes of national consciousness, and only 
one medium of the national volitions. Through 
the press, and by the means of that extended 
and instantaneous interchange of feeling and will 





dence and of transit suv wonderfully facilitate, 
everything that is anywhere thought, felt,suffer- 
ed, intended, wilded, or done, is instantly re- 
ported, understood, and (to use a physiological 
|term) is duly assimilated, and is commingled, 
either as aliment, or as medicament, or as infec- 
lion, or as poison, with the system. 

Bui this universally diffused social conscious- 
ness brings with it a relationship, between class 
and class,of mutual dependence and of obligation, 
which otherwise could noi be alleged. Men 
who live under an absolute despotism, as in 
Turkey or Russia, witness individually the 
wrongs that are endured by others individually 
o1 by classes, with apathy, or with sympathy, 
as it may happen, yet with no consciousness of 
an implied moral responsibility, and with no 
sense of moral reciprocity. But whether we 
distinctly admit the fact or not, the feeling that 
spontaneously arises in every bosom, ou parall- 
el occasions, in countries where the agents of 
government are responsible, where there is po- 
pular representation, a free press, and absolute 
liberty of speech and action, is wholly of another 
sort. This feeling has in it something of that 
tumultuous rostloesuess which attaches to the 
active moral sentiments. The reported suffer- 
ings of classes, or the knowledge of their degra- 
dation, their ignorance, and their hopeless des- 
litution, excites (at least in sound minds) not 
compassion simply, but a self-reproaching dis- 
quiet, of which we do not easily rid ourselves. 
‘*These things,’’ we say to ourselves and to ano- 
ther, ‘ought not so to be: they must not be 
suffered : something must be done, or attempted, 
to bring in a remedy.”’ 

Now, this is a modern feeling: it is the ac- 
companiment of an advancing political condition; 
and it is the symptom of the diffused vitality of 





| is it that must take place ia consequence of this 
} Vitalizing of the social mass? 
jin which a definite moral code is recognised as 
‘of ultimate authority, and is bowed to because 
, its sanctions are held to be valid, in such a coun- 


the social system. What then followst or what 


In a coantry with- 


try it is inevitable that this.same moral code, 
| which heretofore was only of private interpre- 
‘tation, or which took little effect except as it 
bore upon the conscience of the individual in his 
‘behaviour towards individuals—this code, sus- 
tained by its awful sanctions, must, and will 
eventually, come into effective operation, as bear- 
‘ing upon what we may call the social, or the 
political conscience. In this country the de- 
'cisively practical turn of the national mind, and 
} the dislike of abstract or metaphysical reasoniag 
as applied to substantial interests, happily comes 
in to aid the national feeling in favor of Chris- 
tianity as an ultimate authority in morals. Al- 
‘ready we may discern the onward movement of 
,a silent process, which is bringing all the diffi- 
cult questions of class wellbeing up te the tribu- 
-nalof the one recognised religious authority. 
Unless dire catastrophes should come in to throw 
us aback, and to break upthe social machinery, 
it must ere long come about, in this country, 
and notwithstanding the prevalence of infidelity 
and impiety in. the highest and in the lowest 
classes, that these political problems will be 
dealt with on the ground of Ricurt, as affirmed, 
defined, or implied, in Holy Scripture. 
{North British Review. 





THE CHRISTIAN SOLUTION OF THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEM UF OUR AGE. 


) [From Rev. 8. Osgood in the Christian Examiner 
| fer September .} 








In all ages Christianity has conceined itself 
actively with the social condition of man, and the 
Church has never utterly forgotten two enjoin 
mercy upon the powerful, and offer comfort to 
the feeble. We need not name the social revo- 
lutions produced by Christianity,—the rebuke of 
oppression, —the emancipation of the slave,—the 

elevation of the Jaborer,—the defence of the fee- 
| ble,—the protection of woman,—the abolition of 
| polygamy,—the care of the poor,—the religious 
'edacation of the people. Itis obvious, that 
without entering into any ambitious bistorical 
| disqyuisttions, the experience of any Christian 
| denomination is enough to prove the power of 
| Christianity to remove the worst social evils. 
| Alloyed as our sectarian religions may be with 
baser elements, it is undeniable that the rise of 
the various denominations has been attended with 
a constant development of social virtue, power, 
and prosperity. Who will deny that the history 
of Christianity constantly illustrates the connec- 
tion between Christian priaciple and good social 
economy, or that Wesley, Bunyan, Fox, and 
such minds, have done far more to bring ona 
true civilization than any of our boasting social- 
ists' Hardly a more interesting book ceuld be 
written than one upon the political and social 
economy of Christianity, as shown in the history 
of the Christian Church in its various communi- 
ons. It would not fail to prove that the religion 
of the Bible elevates its receivers both in social 
welfare and in spiritual life, and that their tem- 
poral as,well as spiritual prosperity becomes a 
blessing to others as well as to themselves. 

How can it be otherwise’ A man’s welfare 
depends far more upon his purposes than upon 
any of the accidents of fortune. Character con- 
trols the outward lout more than the outward lot 
controls character. What can act more benefi- 
cially upon character than a cordial recognition 
of the God of the New Testament, and of the 
obligations and prilileges of that heavenly king- 
dom revealed with Divine authority by our Savi- 
our? Wherever Christianity is sincerely wel- 
comed, a radical change takes place in the life 
of the individual and the habits of the communi- 
ty. The plainest Christian virtues, such as chas- 
tity, sobriety, frugality, peace, have more to do 
with promoting the true prosperity of a family 
or town than any specifics of politicians or theo- 
ties of socialists. Where those virtues fail, the 
fertility of Eden would become a curse. — W here 
these exist, the ungenial soil whose native pro- 
ducts are little more than granite and ice becomes 
an Eden in peace and plenty’ How powerful is 
the Christian idea of domestic purity and union! 
An adulierous people, like the Parisians, have 
not yet learned that there is in the Bible a secret 
of political economy far more efficient than can 
be found in any of the roseate speculations of 
their theorists. The Christian family, honest, 
industrious, temperate, kindly, seeking worldly 
good with a due regard to moral principles and 
eternal aims, is always aseurce of power and 
blessing to the community, consecrating mediocri- 
ty or affluence by a spirit that shows how much 
of the kingdom of heaven may exist on this our 
earth. ; 

We are well aware of the indifference and 
worldliness that infect the Christian Church.— 
Yet we have never lived in a place in which the 
Christian Church was not the centre of light,ove, 
and power to the whole community. We have 
never yet seen the church that it did not concern 
itself for the relief of the poor and the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant,—that did not aim to impress 
the rich with a sense of their responsibleness to 
God, and to extend to the poor reliefin sickness, 
and to their children the blessings of an educa- 
tion which is better than gold. The religion of 
the Bible, whenever dispensed in its freedom, 
has been the most powerful stimulus to mental 
energy. The worth which it attaches to the 
soul lies at the basis of its zeal for education, 
alike intellectual, moral and religious. What 
can be more diffusive and auspicious than the 
principle of such popular education? Wherever 
its aid is denied, either by priestcraft or despot- 
ism, crying social evils are found. Myriads of 
uneducated laborers, able to give only the rudest 
kind of toil for bread, are keptin prosperous 
times but little above the starving point, and the 
least fallin the financial tide sinks them into 
misery. 


without neutralizing its power. Not despising 
wealth, it honors itstrue use. Not condemning 
the 2nergies of science and art, it views them in 
their moral and religious bearings. Without 
wishing to destroy the competition which is such 
a stimulus to industry, it strives to modify its 
spirit and overrule its tyranny by that coopera- 
tive good-will which is the highest motive in so- 
cial action and the true basis of social order. If 
any thing like a true Christian heatt prevailed 
throughout Christendom, we should have very 
litle fear for the civilization of the nineteenth 
century, with all its wealth, science, art, enter- 
prise. 





STATE OF ANTI-SLAVERY FEELING AT THE 
SOUTH. 


There are many indications at the South gra 
tifying to those who desire the abolition of sla- 
very. The Charleston (S. C.) Mercury, a pap- 
er the most devoted to the defence and promo- 
tion of the Slave interest, alludes to a correspon- 
dent, who, in spockieg vf cavouding slavery into 
our newly acquired Mexican territories, says : 

‘(I know that there are these in our midst, 
who do not hesitate in private to declare their 
honest conviction, that they see no valid objection 
to excluding slavery from the territories. And 
there are some of them strong-minded men, 
themselves slaveholders, and native Charleston- 
ians.”’ 


Says the Louisville Examiner; ‘* No ‘men 
are so thoroughly acquainted with the evils of 
slavery as slaveholders, and in conversations 
with friends those evils are candidly admitted. 
We are acquainted with a Mississippi planter, 
the proprietor of a large number of slaves, who 
is as earnestly opposed to the extension of sla- 
very as the greatest curse that can be inflicted 
on a community, as any other person of our ac- 
quaintance. We are intimately acquainted with 
another Mississippi planter, the proprietor of 
more than one hundred slaves, who has been a 
warm politician from his youth up, who refuses 
to support either of the presidential candidates 
for whom electoral tickets have been formed in 
his State, because neither of them is pledged to 
sustain the Wilmot Proviso. We have but a 
limited acquaintance with Mississippi cotton 
planters, but we have no doubt that a large num- 
ber of them are heartily opposed to all measures 
which contemplate either the extension or the 
perpetuation of slavery. Our acquaintance cand 
friendship embrace a very large number of Ken- 
tucky slaveholders, and there are very few of 
them who regard slavery with the least degree 
of favor.” 





A FINE ILLUSTRATION OF CONVERSION. 
(From a sketch of Father Taylor by the late Mrs. A. 
L. Cross.) 


‘* | had a friend.” said he, ‘‘ who kept an ea- 
gle in acage. What American does not love 
that noble bird—the bird of hiscouniry! Some 
men will shoot an eagle; for my part, I would 
as soon shoot an angel. Below man, there’s 
nothing so much like God. He flies above the 
clouds, and gathers the thunder under his wings. 
Whenever I see an eagle, I am almost ready to 
fall down and worship. My friend's eagle al- 
ways appeared melancholy. For a long time, 
he had not seen the mountains nor the san,— 
Confined in his cage, he had forgotten that he 
had wings, and was aneagle. Yet he was rest- 

| less and unhappy. He would waik round and 
| round within the bars that enclosed him, as if 
seeking means of escape. I thought it was 
cruel to keep him thus imprisoned, and besought 
my friend to set him at liberty. He at first re- 
fused ; but after much urging consented. The 
noble bird, once outside of his prison, walked 
round it several times, as if to satisfy himself 
that he was free. After a while he stopped and 
stretched his limbs, shook his feathers to the 
wind, and spread his wings as if to try them. 
Then he fixed his eyes upon the sun, and felt 
himself an eagle. In a moment he clapped his 
wings, bounded from the earth, and soared out 
of sight in the bright blue heavens. Thus,"’ 
said the speaker, ‘* we languish in this misera- 
ble prison, which we call the world ; 

And Satan binds our captive souls 

Fast in his slavish chains. 


We are enervated by evil habits, and know not 
our capabilities of ascending to God—now not 
the privileges of our redemption and immortali- 
ty. Earth and time limit all our views and 
hopes. There is no rest—there is no happiness. 
But Christ comes to set the prisoner free. Now 
he feels a new life-pulse within him. Old things 
are passed away ; all things become new. He 
looks up; feels a divine attraction ; bids adieu 
to earth aud sun; and speeds him to the bosom 
of God!" 


Cirricat Anecpotes, Toasts &c. At the 
Commencement Dinner ef Brown University ,Pro. 
Caswell remarked that some of the sons of Brown 
had, like Ulysses, visited many lands and looked 
upon the monuments of ancient civilization. 
What have they brought back to tell us? 

The Rev. Dr. Pomeroy being loudly called for 
rose to reply. He disclaimed all acquaintance with 
Ulysses, though he admitted that he had looked 
upon his kingdom, and had formed so very fa- 
vorable an idea of the home of that monarch, 
that he wondered at his extensive wanderings. 
He had looked upon strange lands and ancient 
monuments, had seen Greeks and Jews and 
Arabs, and had slept in the tents of the Be- 
douins; but he had never been so much confound- 
ed as fe was at that moment. In the course of 
his very interesting remarks, he related an anec- 
dote of a Roman ecclesiastic who, in reply to 
whatever question might be proposed, always 
begun by saying, “I make a distinction.” A 
Cardinal having invited him to dine, proposed 
to derive some amusement for the company from 
the well known peculiarity of his guest, Say- 
ing to him that he had an important question to 
propose, he asked, ‘‘Is it, under any circumstan- 
ces, lawful to baptize in soup?’? ‘I make adis- 
tinction,”’ said the priest ; ‘‘if you ask, is it law- 
ful to baptize in soup in general! I say no, if 
you ask, is it lawful to baptize in your Excel- 
lency’s soup? I say yes, fur there is really no 
difference between it and water.’’ Dr. Pomeroy 
also gave an interesting account of his travels 
in Palestine, concluding with an anecdote of a 
rough Englishman with whom he was bathing 
in the Dead Sea, the water of which he desctib- 
ed as the concentration of every thing that is salt 
and every thing thatis bitter. The Eoglishman 
having by accident taken a swallow of it, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘bless me, how it does taste of Sodom 
and Gomorrah!” The same learned traveller 
informed Dr. Pomeroy that he had exploded all 
Egypt and found itevery where watered by arti- 
ficial arritation. 

In reply to a sentiment complimentary to old 
Harvard, Rev.Mr. Osgood being called for, rose. 
He disclaimed the right inthe presence of so 
many of her older sons to stand up as the rep- 
resentative of Harvard, butappeared in obedience 
to the call which was made upon him. Harvard 
University, he said, owed most of her prosperity 
to the union of feeling between her scholars and 
her merchants. The sight of the two prune 
before him, the portraits of Nicholas Brown one 
of Francis Wayland, reminded him of this, an 
he proposed a sentiment : 

The portraits of Brown and Wayland—The 
scholar and the merchant;—may their presence 
here to-day be the omen to the University ofa 
glorious future, which shall come from the uni- 








However imperfectly carried out, the spirit of 


on of her learned scholars and her affluent mer- 
chants. 


held in this elegant hall, and as all must have 
been struck not only with the excellence of the 
viands, bat with the exceedingly tasteful manner 
in which the tables had been spread, he thought 
it appropriate that the company before separating, 
should express their thanks to Mr. and Mrs El- 
liott, The suggestion was unanimously respond- 
ed to, and Dr. Hall conzluded with an amusing 
anecdote of the abuse of pound cake, in which the 
‘* Commencers’’ of Harvard at one time indulged 
to such excess, as to call forth a special statute 
banishing the obnoxious article from the table at 
Commencement. { Prov. Jour. 





THE BEGGARS OF NAPLES.—ASCENT OF 
VESUVIUS. 


[From Rev. Mr. Bellows’ Correspondence in the 
Christian Inquirer.] 


Naptes, July, 1848. 


Naples swarms with beggars; so does all 
Italy; but Naples to the ‘ast degree endura- 
ble. It is impossible for @ stranger to w 
or ride without being assailed by the halt, blind, 
cick. lavy—all lying iu Wait for bis steps and ¢a- 

able of an opportunity which is irresistible. 
Every form of sickness and misery is paraded to 
move the compassion of the merciful. The dumb 
point to their sealed mouths and implore charity; 
the lame hobble along with prodigious speed to 
claim the equivalent for their infirmity. Every 
hill, where carriages must necessarily drive slow- 
ly, is a station for the old and sick, who seem to 
value the spot just in proportion to its height, 
and the corresponding lengthening out of the pe- 
riod in which their importunity cannot be es- 
caped. The inexperienced traveller thinks that 
a little resolution and firmness will check the 
imperativeness of these beggars. He imagines 
that their importunity will only prove an addi- 
tional reason with them for denying a claim 
made with such tedious and annoying pertinaci- 
ty. But woe to that man who makes up his 
mind to give nothing to Italian beggars, partic- 
ularly if he does it on principle. It will be the 
most costly resolution he ever made, and do as 
much as anything can to make his stay there dis- 
agreeable. {tis idle to contend with the men 
who are willing to waste an hour, or run a mile 
for a cent, and who want money, enough to de- 
grade themselves by a supplication for a penny, 
such as an American of any class would hardly 
make for his life. The traveller has neither 
time nor nerve, to spare “for such an unequal 
competition. 1t is far better to be supplied with 
coppers and to give them at once to those who 
appear most needy. One may reckon that 
twenty sous a day, given to beggars will save 
him a great deal of irritation and wasted resolu- 
tion. It is not with the beggars of Italy as it is 
at home. They are usually the aged, the sick, 
or the maimed—and every one who visits the 





country must perceive how much necessary pov- 

erty and distress there is among he poon? Ik 

is not too much to say that thousands are beg- 

gars in spite of themselves. Of course there are 

many impostors, and sluggards who beg, because 
it is the easier way to live; but for the most part 
beggary in Italy carries such unmistakeable mis- 
ery with it, that all one’s notions of the inexpe- 

diency of giving chance and indiscriminate char- 
ity vanish before the appeal to humanity. But 
few know till they have had the experience, 
| how much the pleasure of travellers here is di- 
| minished by the regret of so much degradation 
| and suffering. ‘The very demands for alms be- 
'comes at length an intolerable vexation. The 
| fear of being taken in, the sense of being hunted, 
| a vague conception that you are entering upon 
‘an indefinite expense, ana the deep teluctance 
i which most of us feel to give something for 
; nothing, particularly coin, the mingled feeling 
t shame in refusing and of weakness in giving, in- 
dignation at the ill-timed importunity of the beg- 
gars, and an irritating sense of the utter impos- 
{ sibility of escaping them, aj] combine to make 
beggars the most important drawback upon the 
pleasure of being in Jtaly. Few wise travellers 
would refuse to pay ten times the sum which 
alms-giving costs in Italy, to be saved from the 
annoyances of it. It is amusing to find what an 
instinctive knowledge of human nature these beg- 
gars possess, and upon what safe grounds they 
proceed even in what seems to the inexperienced 
an ill-judged policy. They safely reckon upon 
being finally paid for the very indignation which 
impatient travellers heap on them at their first 
attack. Anger, harsh words, a resolute insensi- 
bility, do not affect their hopes of finally extract- 
ing the looked-tor bajoccha or grano. The more 
annoyed the victim, the more encouraged the 
tormentor. fle knows that he shall be paid to 
go away by and by, or that the same passionate- 
ness which abuses him, belongs to an impulsive, 
relenting and inconsistent character, by which he 
shall profit. lo other cases beggars follow the 
visitor around a public place to his great annoy- 
ance, which he expresses in-an unqualified man- 
ner. He forbids them with a firm intention to 
disappoint any expectations which they may 
form in the most decisive manner: the crowd, 
nevertheless, follow on. Jt kaows very well 
that two or three hours of patient waiting on a 
trave}ler’s steps, makes a sort of claim upon 
him which, however unreasonable, he cannot es- 
cape. It knows that few men are willing finally 
to disappoint an expectation cherished so jong, 
forthe sake of saving a few cents, It knows 
that some one or two of the party will at some 
moment find a chance to be useful, and that 
when once the hand goes into the pocket, it is 
easier to break the spell of indifference. ‘The 
children reckon that one or another will win a 
kind look and a copper, and that then a sense of 
justice will compel the traveller to give to the 
rest because he cannot wei! find any reason for 
having given to the first. In short there is an 
infinite metaphysics in beggary, and, perhaps, 
one who is envious in analyzing mental proces- 
cesses, may set off against his annoyance the 
peculiar opportunity which Italian mendicaney 
gives him of studying the operations of his own 
mind under new circumstances. 

Vesuvius is the centre of all interest at Na- 
ples. 11 forms the principal feature in the seen- 
ery, consideree only in its outline and position, 
but as a living volcano, it is of course unspeak- 
ably interesting in itself. It is the source of the 
peculiar interest which attaches to Pompeii and 
Herculaneum,and tbe foundation of the Museum, 
which makes the pride and wealth of Naples. 
The great things to do at Naples are, to visit 
the crater, to traverse Pompeii, to inspect the 
museum—and they should be done in the order 
named. See Vesuvius and observe the source 
from which the destruction of the cities beneath 
it has flowed—next Pompeii and Herculaneam, 
and see what this destruction was, and how 
wonderfully it has been the means of preserving 
a knowledge of the manners and customs and 
arts, of a remote and intensely interesting peri- 
od, and then the museum, to see the treasure 
which excavation has brought to light. 

From the common views of the bay of Na- 
ples, one receives the idea that V esuvius is op- 

ite to the city, and separated from it by the 
bay. This happens because most pictures select 
the northern exrtemity of Naples and the neigh- 
borhood of the villa Reale, for their point of 
view. In fact, Vesuvins is on the same side of 
the bay with the principal part of Nuples, and 
the ordinary piciures give one only a very poor 
notion of the extent of the city. Indeed there 
is no one spot from which a full view of Naples 
can be obtained, either from sea or land; and it 
is only traversing the city, and seeing it from 
above and below, and on both sides, and from 
Vesuvius, and from the sea, that one is finaliy 
convinced that it is a city of the first class in 
magnitude. ; . ‘ 

We have already mentioned our disappointment 
at finding Vesuvius 1p a state of perfect quiet, 
and in this condition it remained for our first 
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few days at Naples. But most fortunately this 
inactivity presaged a special eruption. On look- 
ing out, one evening, from the window of ovr 
hotel, which commanded a glorious view of Ve- 
suvius and the bay, we beheld the magnificent 
spectacle of a mountain on fire. Every few mo- 
ments a burst of flame came from the crater, 
and very soon, streams of lava were veining the 
sides of the cone with fire. The smoke that 
hung over the summit, was brilliantly illomina- 
ted, and our best expectations from the vo'cane 
were more than mét. It was not, however, bn" 
til we ascended the mountain that We opening 
any just ideas of the terrible power with whic 
it is armed. It is beautiful and singular from 
below; it is awful in the siage in which we saw 
it, from above. : ‘ 
The ascent of Vesavius isa much more fatigu- 

ing matter than its great commonness had pre- 
pared us to find it The labor, it is true, Is now 
confined to one great effurt, but that effort is 

‘ tremendous. The carriage-road is now finished 
to the Hermitage, and the ride to the foot of the 
cone on horse-back is easily accomplished, but 
there commences the tug. For about a thousand 
feet, an ascent as nearly perpendicular as the 
law of gravity allows mortals to overcome, pre- 
sents to the pedestrian a surface of sliding cin- 
ders, in which his foot sinks and falls back at 
every step. The boldest traveller is soon glad 
to accept the assistance of one of the numerous 
lazaroni that are watching his necessities with 
eager eyes. With a horse’s bridle slung over 
the lazaroni’s shoulder, and the rein in his own 
hand, the aspirant follows his guide, and finds 
his own weight sensibly diminished by this ar- 
rangement. If he is also pushed from behind, a 
still greater relief is affurded him, but with all 
appliances and means to boot, he finds the diffi- 
culty, the length and the fatigue of the ascent, 
~~f&cient to make his bones and muscles ache 
for at least a week afterwards, Ladies are car- 
ried up in an ordinary arm-chalr, supported by 
poles on the shoulders of four men, with a relay 
of two. This is a very severe exercise for the 
carriers, who are paid poorly by the five dollars’ 
charge. The pleasure of the ascent is almost 
entirely destroyed for ladies by a sense of the 
suffering it costs human creatures. Those who 
went up in our party were exceedingly dissatis- 
fied to find themsélves unexpectedly in a posi- 
tion in which their ease was purchased so inhu- 
manly, and thought themselves ill repaid for it 
by what they saw at the top. 

On reaching the foot ot the cone it is manifest 
that you are at the bottom of the old crater, and 
that the jagged wall that forms the peak of 
mount Somma, is a part of its inner side. On 
attaining the top of the Jarge cone, from which 
rises the peak that now forms the mouth of the 
volcano, you find yourself, notin a hollow as 
you expected, but on a rounded surface, so that 
the old illustration of acup and saucer is only 
true on the supposition that the saucer is upside 
down. This surface is very irregular and all 
locomotion hee is difficult. We made our way 
with peril to shoes and clothes, and with bruises 
to hands and limbs, to the point where the lava 
finds a subterranean escape from the lower part 
of the peak, and runs in a lazy but fearful river, 
a half mile down the side of Vesuvius. Unlike 
most runners in this hot season, it cools as it 
runs and gradually stiffens into a solid mass.— 
The heat from this torrent was excessive, and 
we could remain on its brink only a very few 
moments. Meanwhile the mountain was vomit- 
ing smoke and flame, and every few minutes, a 
shower of stones and sheets of molten Java, that 
fell with a resounding noise upon the sides of 
the peak, sufficiently near to us to make it pru- 
dent toadvance no further. The guides dis- 
couraged any attempt to scale any portion of the 
peak, so that we reluctantly abandoned the hope 
of looking the mountain in the throat. 

The acconnt of Pompeii and the museum we 
must reserve to another letter, although we can- 
not promise that it shall be the next. Interest- 
ing matter accumulates much faster than we can 
commit it to writing,so that our letters must nec- 
essarily be full of breaks. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE ATONEMENT. 

We have mentioned the commencement of 
this Discussion between Rev. Dr. Converse, edi- 
tor of the Christian Observer, and Rev. Dr. 
Rice, of Cincinnati. It has now reached the 7th 
No. oneach side. In the last No. but one, Dr. 
C. alluded to Matthew viii. 16, 17, while he put 
in his protest as follows: ‘‘Our friend will not, 
we trust, speak of Matthew’ s exposition of the 
metaphorical phrase as a Socinian interpreta- 
tion.” Dr. R. could not however let slip so 
fine an opportunityto push his antagonist.— 
We will quote Dr. R’s reply, and then adda 
comment. 


We proved, that our Saviour endured the 
penalty of the law by those Scriptures which 
teach that he did dear the sins of his people. Dr. 
C. replied—that to dear sin was simply to suffer 
for sin. Wecited other portions of Scripture 
to prove, that this phrase uniformly signifies to 
bear the /egal punishment of sin, and called upon 
him to sustain his interpretation. He quotes 
Math. 8: 16, 17,—‘*They brought unto him 
many that were possessed with devils; and he 
cast out the spirits with a word and healed all 
that were sick: that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, Him- 
self took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses. 
To bare infirmities and sicknesses is to cure 
them or remove them. Of course to dear sin, if 
the phrases are of similar import, would be to 
turn men from sin. Dr. C, has said, that to 
bear sin is to suffer for it, but not to endure its 
penalty; and to prove this, he quotes a passage 
which teaches that our Saviour wrought mira- 
culous cures! Did any one ever see such logic? 
Dr. C. cannot be ignorant, that his method of 
interpreting the phrase éo dear sin by the lan- 
guage of Matthew, is precisely that resorted to 
by Socinians; and this fact is truly ominous.— 
Dr. C., in order to escape from the doctrine that 
Jesus Christ endured the penalty of the law, is 
forced to adopt the Socinian interpretation which 
has been opposed and refuted by every evan- 
gelical writer on this subject! And if he can 
adopt this interpretation of the passages in ques- 
tion, he will have little difficulty in getting en- 
tirely rid of an atonement. 

But is the passage quoted by Matthew ex- 
planatory of the phrase éo bear sin! Ist. The 
uniform meaning of the phrase in the Bible is 
to endure the penalty of sin. This Dr. C. has 
not denied. ‘To bear sin or iniquity,’’ says 
Dr. Hopkins, ‘‘is to suffer the punishment of it, 
or the evil which it deserves, and with which it 
is threatened. This appears not only from the 
plain, natural import of the phrase, but from 
the use of itin the Bible, of which there are 
many instances.” Turretine says, ‘There are 
most weighty reasons on account of which we 
ought not to depart from the primary and most 
common signification, according to which So- 
cinus himself acknowledges, that to bear sin is 
the same as to bear the penalty of sin.” We re- 
gret that Dr. C, seems more unwilling than 
even Socinus to acknowledge the true meaning 
of the language of Scripture. One would have 
thought, that he would have felt bound to give 
some arguments to sustain him in departing from 
the primary and uniform meaning of the phrase 
under discussion, and from the interpretation 

iven by standard writers, such as Hopkins, 

Lill, Turretin, and others, but he does not!— 
2d. To bear infirmities, as Dr. C. will not 
deny, required only the exertion of divine power. 
Was this necessary in bearing sint He will not 
pretend that it was. Why, then, does he quote 
a passage which speaks of the former as explana- 
tory of the latter! 3d. But Peter tells us how 
he bore the sins of his people. He bore them 
‘* in his own body on thetree.’”’ ‘Turretine pro- 
ved that he endured the penalty of the law, “Ex 
modo portandi, qui deseribitur per attritionem 
et valnerationem, et conjectionem in eum, quod 
dici non posset, nisi paxnam peccati in se suscepis- 
set"—From THe MODE OF BEARING 8°N, Which 
is described by bruising and wounding, and lay- 
ing it epon him, which could not be said unless 





| 


n upon himself the PUNISHMENT oF 
rape me oud dicitur apud Petrum portasse 
in corpore suo super ligoum, scilicet per poenae 
perpessionem”’—The same which is affirmed by 
Peter, that he bore it in his own body on the 
cross, namely, BY ENDURING THE PENALTY. 


Those who reject the orthodox theories of 
atonement may see here, certainly, the strength 
of theit position. Our ground is this. In Mat- 
thew, the figure is used of Jesus taking the bur- 
den of men’s sickness off their own wearied bod- 
ies, and carrying it himself. By this,is ofcourse 
meant that he cured them. So even Dr. Rice 
admits; who says the ‘‘passage teaches that our 
Saviour wrought miraculous cures.” Literally 
understood, the passage woul! teach that the 
burden of which he relieved others, he tock on 
himself—bore in their stead—uand there is great 
propriety and beauty in the affirmation, since he 
was ‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.’ 
But it is doubtless a figure of speech. 


So also is it a figure of speech, when Peter 
says, ‘‘he bore our sins in [or on] his own body 
on the tree.”” Why not? He bore men’s sick- 
nesses in his own body—that is, he cured them, 
He bears our sins in his own body—thatis, he 
redeems us from the power of sin, and makes us 
holy. 

But farther.—St. Matthew's is an exposition 
of a strong passage in Isaiah, (liii. 4,) used by the 
Orthodox to prove an atonement. A mere dog- 
matist, such as Dr. Rice seems, mightcare little 
for this; but we cannotsee how men like Dr. 
Canveree can fail to see inat in thie interpreta- 
tion of Matthew, the whole ground is conceded 
to Unitarians. 


We cannot forbear appealing to our orthodox 
brethren, and candidly asking, Do we, in resol- 
ving the various passages which express atone- 
ment, into metaphors, deal any more freely with 
them than it is absolutely necessary to deal with 
Matthew ! 

It is gratifying to hear Dr. Converse frankly 
affirming as follows: ‘‘We appeal from Dr. 
Hopkins to the Apostles—to 1 Peter ii. 24, 
James ii. 21, Hebrews vii. 27, xiii, 15, 1 Peter 
ii. 5.” And while he safely challenges Dr. 
Rice “for asingle text in which the word in 
question [to bear, to offer,] means fo endure the 
penalty of the law,’’ we ourselves feel equal 
confidence that neither the word itself, nor any 
passage in which it is found, teaches the doc- 
trine ofa vicarious atonement, Our new-school 
brethren cannot take a step in arguing with their 
old school brethren without advancing on Unita- 
rian ground.— 





COGENT REASONING-—TRINITY- 


We think our readers wil] pronounce the 
argument given below a sound one for the 
purpose, and agree with Dr. Rice, (the dispu- 
tant now speaking,) that it is, as he avers, as 
good against the Trinity. Only for the word 
** sophistry,”” which Dr. Rice finds more conve- 
nient to pronounce than to detect or expose, put 
argument, and it is a good refutation furnished 
by Trinitarians against their own doctrine. 





** And how does he prove that they teach this | 
doctrine’ Does he cite the statement of it from 
the Confession or Catechisms? No—nothing 


AN ORATION, 
Delivered ~ before the Society of the Phi Beta Kap- 
, at Cambridge, Aug. 24, 1848. By Horace 
Bushnell, Cambridge : Published by Geo. Nich- 
ols. 1848. pp. 39. From Crosby & Nichols. 


We are glad to have now the opportunity of 
dwelling longer, and at will, on this brilliant and 
inspiring discourse, of which our readers have 
already had some account in the Register. Itis 
itself an illustration of its subject— Work and 
Play—Work in the laboratory of thought; ex- 
hausting work we doubt not, until the subject, 
through familiar handling, became Play ; and 
even, at last, it had not become perfect Play, for 
around the neck of the orator was the drag-chain 
of the manuscript, to which in the delivery he 
was confined. From Work we do not expect 
to be released in this world, but all the betoken- 
ings of ** that bright world to which we go,” in- 
dicate Rest there—rest from work as toil; play 
in work ; perfect uncorsciousness of hindrance 
or constraint ; perfect freedom and joy in doing 
God’s will. We give a few extracts which 
seem to us as true as they are brilliant : 


THE DISCIPLINE OF EVIL TO PREPARE MAN FOR 
CHOICE OF THE GOOD, 


** Tt will also be seen that this free state of man 
involves a moral experience, and possibly some- 
what of a bad or selfish experience, whereby his 
choices may be setiled in the permanent love of 
goodness, For this, in fact, is the greatness of 
all greatness, that it is of the man himself, the 
measure of his own free aims and aspirations. 
And if so much depends on the soul’s choices, it 
needs to be made wise that it may choose wise- 
ly, and possibly to choose unwisely iu orcer that 
it may be wise. Thus it descends into sel fish- 
ness and evil, which are only forms of work, 
there to learn the wisdom of goodness in the 
contrasts of distaste, weariness, and hunger. 
And this, I suppose, is the solution of the vari- 
ous travail that is given to the sons of men to be 
exercised therewith. Some men work to get 
money,—others, quite as hard to spend it. 
Some men work to get reputation,—others, who 
have it by accident, work harder in seeing it go 
by alaw. There is a laborious ease, and even 
a laborious idleness. What we call pleasure is 
commonly but another name for work,—a stren- 
uous joy, a laboriously prepared and therefore 
wearisome happiness. We all go to our self- 
serving and work, till at last we learn, it may 
— to cease from ourselves, and then — we 

ay. 

“ But there 1s yet another office served by work, 
without which the state of play is never com- 
plete. The man must find inspiring forces, ob- 
jects that exalt the feeling, ideals to embrace 
that will beget a spontaneous greatness in him. 
But he is ignorant, at first, even of facts; and 
how shall he find his ideals, unless they are dis- 
covered in the practical throes of experience, 
labor, and study? How shall he turn himself 
to things that shine with their own brightness, 
ideal objects born of the soul’s own thought and 
luminous by a divine quality hid in themselves, 
unless he has sweltered for a time in self-exer- 
cise and the dust of labor’ Then, at last, he 
conceives and embraces in his love sublimity, 
beauty, honor, truth, charity, God ; and the in- 
spiration he feels imparts to him somewhat of a 
higher nature, spontaneously good, wise, great, 
—-joyous of necessity.’’ 


THE DRAMA. 


** We love to see life in its feeling and activi- 
ty, separated from its labors and historic results. 
Could we see ali human changes transpire poeti- 
cally or creatively, that is, in play, letting our 
soul play with them as they pass, then it were 
only poetry to live. Then to admire, love, 
laugh,—then to abhor, pity, weep,—all wete| 
alike grateful to us; for the view of suffering | 





like it. Does he show that they use the phrase 
** penalty of the law,’’ when they speak ef the | 
nature of the atonement! Never in no instance 

Does he show that they use a word of the same | 
meaning as penalty, in speaking on this subject? 

No—he cannot find a single word of the same 

meaning in any of their statements of the doc- | 
trine. How then does our friend prove that they | 
teach his favorite theory! Why he proves by 
their language that they teach something else— 
and he infers—for his argument here as from 





ithey do teach, that they also hold and teach a 


| 


the Bible, is a string of inferences and interpre- 
tations—he infers from the something which | 
doctrine which they have not even named!” 

This argument, if it is worth any thing, would 
be conclusive against the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Suppose Dr. Converse to have made an able ar- | 
gument from the Scriptures, in proof of this | 
\doctrine. A Un.tarian replies thus: “ Does | 
jhe cite the statement in the Scriptures, that} 
there are three persons in the God-head! No, | 
nothing like it. Does he show that they used | 
the word Trinity, when they speak of the Divine | 
Being! Never—in noinstance. Does he show | 
that they use a word of the same meaning as | 
Trinity, in speaking on this subject? No, he | 
cannot find a single word of the same meaning in | 
any of their statements, of the character and 
perfections of God. How then does our friend 
prove thatthey teach his favorite theory '— | 
Why—he proves by their language, that they | 
teach something else, and he infers—for his ar- | 
gument from the Bible, is a string of inferences | 
and interprelations—he infers from something | 
which they do teach, that they also hold and | 
teach a doctrine which they have not even named.’ | 
Let Dr. C, answer the sophistry of the Unitari- 
an, and he will thus answer his own. 





Dr. Converse, in his reply, pithily alludes to 
Dr. R's method of discussion, and says: 


These several points before crowding others on 
his attention, Dr. R. will not we trust, overlook, | 
or call them Unitarian, to give them a bad 
name. If our positions are true, and in accor- 
dance with the Scriptures and the Confession, 
it will be magnanimous in him to admit their 
truth. 





A QUESTION ASKED BY THE “ LIBERATOR.” 


The editor of the Liberator, having noticed 
our Southern correspondent, “ W. P.,’’ who, it 
may be remembered, suggested that the apostle 
Paul did not regard slavery as a wrong, asks, 
** Is this the opinion of the editor, [of the Regis- 
ter,] too? If not, why is he silent 2” 





The editor of the Liberator overlooked an an- 
swer to his question, in the same paper, inside 
page, in an editorial entitled ** St. Paul 
Slavery.” 


on 


The Liberator wonders that we should ex- 
press high respect and esteem for any man who 
ean defend slavery, and he holds us up, particu- 
larly to English Unitarians, as illustrating ‘* the 
sterling value of the anti-slavery professions and 
protestations of Unitarian ministers and editors.’’ 
We will not affect to despise the approbation of 
the Liberator. But we cannot afford to propi- 
tiate it by making opinion the test of character, 
and by refusing, because we see a mote in our 
brother’s eye, to acknowledge sterling excellen- 
cies of heart and life, that have stood the trial 
of more than three score years and ten. We 
will not offend our Unitarian brethren on the 
other side of the water, by supposing that they 
can respond to the Liberator’s Phariseeism. 





cp ‘* The Christian Rationalist’’ is now in 
course of regalar publication. It has dropped, 
in good taste we think, the other part of its 
title—** Theological Reformer.” 





Ic> Rev. M. G,. Thomas has accepted an un- 
animous invitation to the second Unitarian 
Church, New Bedford. 





separated fiom all reality, save what it has to| 
feeling, only yields a painful joy, which is the 
deeper joy because of the pain. Hence the 
written drama, offering to view in its impersona- | 
tions a life one side of life, a life in which all} 
the actings appear without the ends and simply | 
as in play, becomes to the cultivated reader a} 
spring of the intensest and most captivating spir- | 


| itual incitement. He beholds the creative genius | 


of a man playing out impersonated groups and | 
societies of men, clothing each with life, passion, | 
individuality, and character, by the fertile activ-| 
ity of his own inspired feeling. Meantime the} 
writer himself is hidden, and cannot even sug-| 
gest his existence. Hence egotism, which also 
is a form of work, the dullest, most insipid, least 
inspiring of all human demonstrations, is no-| 
where allowed to obtrude uself. As a reader, 
too, he has no ends to think of or to fear,— 
nothing to do, bat to play the characters into his 
feeling as creatures existing for his sake. In! 
this view, the drama, as a product of genius, ia, | 
within a certain narrow limit, the realization of | 
play. 

** But far less effectively, or more faintly, 
when it is acted. ‘Then the counteifeit, as it is/ 
more remote, is more feeble. In the reading 
we invent our Own sceneries, clothe into form! 
and expression each one of the characters, and 
play out our own liberty in them as freely, and 
sometimes as divinely, asthey. Whatever read- 
er, therefore, has a soul of true life and fire 
within him, finds all expectation balked, when 
he becomes an auditor and spectator. The 
scenery is tawdry and flat, the characters, defi- 
nitely measured, have lost their infinity, so to 
speak,and thus their freedom,and what betore was 
play, descends to nothing better o: more inspired 
than work, Itis called going to the play, but 
it should rather be called going to the work, that 
is, to see a play worked, (yes, an opera ! that is 
it!)}—men and women inspired through their 
memory, and acting their inspirations by rote, 
panting into love, pumping at the fountains of 
grief, whipping out the passions into fury, and 
dying to fulfil the contract of the evening, by a 
forced holding of the breath. And yet this fee- 
ble counterfeit of play, which some of us would 
call only ** very tragical mirth,’ has a power to 
the multitude.” 


WAR, 


‘* In like manner, the passion of our race for 
war, and the eager admiration yielded to war- 
like exploite, are resolvable principally into the 
same fundamental cause. Mere ends and uses 
do not satisfy us. We must get above prudence 
and economy, into something that partakes of in- 
spiration, be the cost what it may. Hence war, 
another and yet more magnificent counterfeit of 
play. Thus there is a greatand lofty virtue that 
we call courage (cour-age,) taking our name from 
the heart. It is the greatness of a great heart, 
the repose and confidence of a man whose soul 
is rested in truth and principle. Such a man 
has no ends ulterior to his duty,—duty itself is 
his end. He is in it therefore as in play, lives 
it as an inspiration. Lifted thas out of mere 
prudence and contrivance, he is also lified above 
fear. Life to him is the outgoing of his great 
heart,—heart-age, actiun from the heart. And 
because he now can die, without being shaken 
or perturbed by any of the dastardly ‘eelings 
that belong to self-seeking and work, because he 
partakes of the impassibility of his principles, 
we call him a hero, regarding him as a kind of 
god, a man who has gone up into the sphere of 
the divine. 

“If I may tell you just here a very important 
secret, there be many that are called heroes who 
are yet without courage. They brave danger 
by their will, when their heart trembles. They 
make up in violence what they want in tranquil- 
lity, and drown the tumult of their fears in the 
rage of their passions. Enter the heart and 
you shall find, too often, a dastard spirit !urking 
in your hero. Call him still a brave man, if you 
will, only remember that he lacks courage. 

‘* No, the true hero is the great, wise man of 
duty,—he whose soul is armed by truth and sup- 
ported by the smile of God,—he who meets life's 
perils with a cautious but tranquil spirit, gath- 
ers strength by facing its storms, and dies, if he 
is called to die, as a Christian victor at the post 
of duty. And if we must have heroes, and 
wars wherein to make them, there is no so bril- 
liant war as a war with wrong, no hero so fit to 
be sung as he who has gained the bloodless vic- 
tory of truth and mercy. 





| who first broke into the ordinances of heaven 








‘Bat if bravery be not the same as courage, 





still it is a very imposing and plausible counter- 
feit. The man himelf is told, after the occa- 
sion is past, how heroically he bore himself, and 
when once his nerve have become tranquillizes, 
he begins even to believe it. And since we 
cannot stay contentin the dull, uninspired world 
of economy and wok, we are as ready to see a 
hero as he to be om. Nay, we must have our 
heroes, as I just sail, and we are ready to har- 
ness ourselves, by he million, to any man who 
will let us fight hin out the name. Thus we 
find out occasions for war—wrongs to be re- 
dressed, revenges ‘o be taken, such as we may 
feign inspiration ard play the great heart under. 
We collect armies,and dress up leaders in gold 
and high colors, meaning, by the brave look, to 
inspire some notion of a hero beforehand. ‘Then 
we set the men n phalanxes and squadrons, 
where the persondity itself is taken away, and 
a vast impersonal yerson called an army, a mag- 
nanimous and braw monster, is all that remains. 
The masses of fiece color, the glitter of steel, 
the dancing plume, the waving flags, the deep 
throb of the muse lifting every foot,—under 
these the living aces of men, possessed by the 
one thought of playing brave to-day, are rolled 
on to battle. Thender, fire, dust, blood,groans, 
—what of these !—nobody thinks of these, for 
nobody dares to think till the daysis over, and 
then the world rjoices to behold a’ new batch 
of heroes ! 

And this is tle Devil’s play, that we call 
war. We have jad it going un ever since the old 
geologic era watfinished. We are sick enough 
of the matter of it. We understand well 
enough that it i not good economy. But we 
cannot live on wok. We must have courage, in- 
spiration,' greatrss, play. Even the moral of 
our nature, that which is to weave us into social 
union with our kind before God, is itself thirsting 
after play; and if we cannot have it in good, 
why then let us have it in as good as we can. 
It is at least some comfort, that we do not mean 
quite as badly in these wars as some men say. 
We are not in love with murder, we are not 
simple tigers in feeling, and some of us come 
out of battle wth kind and gentle qualities left. 
We only must jave our play. 

“ Note also this, that, since the metaphysics 
of fighting hav? been investigated, we have 
learned to make much of what we call the 
moral of the arny; by which we mean the 
feeling that wan& to play brave. Only it isa 
little sad to remenber that this same moral, as 
it is called, is thetrue, eternal, moral nature of 
the man thus terrbly pervertea,—that which 
was designed to lik him to his God and his 
kind, and ought to te the spring of his immor- 
tal inspirations.” 


THE TRULY PHILOSO?HIC METHOD OF DISCOV- 
aRY. 


“ There is yet anotinr topic which requires 
to be illustrated, in ordy to complete my sub- 
ject, but which I can touch only in the briefest 
manner. I speak of philo%phic method, or the 
true method of scientific &scovery. The in- 
ductive method, sometimes caJed the Baconian, 
is commonly represented in a manner that 
would make the philosopher the dullest of be- 
ings, and philosophy the dullestof al! drudge- 
ries. It is merely to classify facts on a basis 
of comparison or abstraction,—that is, to ar- 
range a show-box and call it philo»phy! No, 
the first and really divine work of philosophy is 
to generate ideas, which are then to be verified 
by facts or experiments. Therefore ve shall 
find that a certain capacity of elevation o& poet- 
ic ardor is the most fruitful source of discevery. 
The man is raised to a pitch of insight and be- 
comes a seer, entering into things through God’s 
constitutive ideas, to read them as from God, 
For what are laws of science but ideas of God, 
—those regulative types of thought by which 
God created, moves, and rules the worlds ? 
Thus it is that the geometrical and mathemati- 
cal truths become the prime sources of scientific 
inspiration; for these are the pure intellectual- 
ities of all created being, and have their life, 
therefore, in God. Accordingly, an eloquent 
modern writer says,—‘I am persuaded that 
many a problem of analysis of Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, Euler, and the solution of many an 
equation, suppose as much intuition and inspi- 
ration as the finest ode of Pindar, ‘Those pure 
and incorruptible formulas which already were 
before the world was, that will be after it, gov- 
erning throughout al! time and space, being, as 
it were, an integral part o” God, put the math- 
ematician in profound communion with the Di- 
vine Thought. In those immutable truths, he 
savors what is purest in the creation. He says 
to the worlds, like the ancient,—* Let us be si- 
lent, we shall hear the murmuring of the! 
Gods.’ ’ 

“ Accordingly we find, as a matter of historic 
fact, that the singular and truly wonderful man 


and got a foothold there for definite science, 
was inflamed and led on by the inspirations of 
geometry. ‘Figures pleased me,’ he says, 
‘as being quantities. and as having existed be- 
fore the heavens,’ Therefore he expected to 
find the heavens included under geometri¢ fig- 


upon it, which their parents and friends do in 
their behalf. I have seen children vain of their 
dresses, but they were not half so vain as their 
mothers were for them. Some mothers try ex- 
ceedingly to awaken in their very young chil- 
dren a sensibility to dress, and so attach them to 
colors and finery. Pains are taken to impress it 
upon the mind of the child that hs has on some- 
thing pretty, and he soon learns to discriminate 
in such matters. This passion too sometimes 
takes the precedence of a love of goodness, a 
love of the truly beautiful, a love of nature and 
God : and once established it assumes a haughty 
sway over the soul. Our youths, some of them, 
become sadly ensnared in this fault. 


When I see young persons devoted to dress, 
studious of appearances, aiming at effect more 
by what is external than internal, it is obvious 
to reflect that their mothers, once, made them 
little coats. In like manner, also, when I see a 
child imitating the example, yielding to the im- 
press, carrying out the principles, or developing 
the spirit of a parent, Iam reminded that that 
mother once made him a little coat. We are 
permitted, then, to leave the letter of the text, 
and follow out what it may suggest in the spirit. 
Clothing, in the Scripture, is frequently fnen- 
tioned in a figurative, or scriptural sense. We 
are said to be clothed with righteousness, cloth- 
ed with shame, &c. He that overcometh 
shall be clothed in white. The clothing 
stands forthe virtues or vices with which we 
may suppose a man to be invested. St. Paul 
desires to be clothed upon with his house which 
is from above; he desires to exhibit the fair and 
beautiful image of a perfect Christian ; that his 
spirit and character may be as it were dressed 
in heavenly love. The text, and the season of 
the year, remind me, then, of other things than 
the mere working of raw materials; or rather 
this outward act suggests certain things in the 
inward life. Let me say then a brief word to 
the parents. You are clothing your children for 
honor or for shame, for righteousness or way- 
wardness: you are making for them little coats, 
which they must wear a long while: you are 
fitting that garment of white, in which they shall 
shine forever in the kingdom of God; or that 
desolation in which the sinful soul shall be perpet- 
ually folded. {1 meet a man in the streets liter- 
ally clothed in rags, clothed also with manifold 
tokens of a depraved life: I ask, did not his 
mother, when he was young, make him a little 
coat!’ When I see a person clothed, as the 
Scripture has it, in humility, entertaining a mod- 
est sense of himself, and a just estimate of oth- 
ers; unostentatiously attaching himself to great 
principles, meekly waiting the will of God, rev- 
erent of truth, and supple to goodness, I am al- 
lowed to conceive, that when he was young, his 
mother made for him a little coat. These coats 
seem to last along time: though you renew 
them as Hannah did, year by year, the pattern 
and effect are about the same. These clothes 
they shall wear when you are dead; they shell 
wear them in distant lands; that old family style 
shall show itself in many places and times. What 
sort of clothes are you making for your chil- 
drent You are at some expense and some 
pains in this matter. You give a good deal of 
thought to the garb of your household, but how 
after all will they appear? Is their vesture 
wisdom or folly? Is it the true beauty of good- 
ness, or a poor imitation from the draper’s? 
They that overcome, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment. Are you educating 
yuu childicu ww uvercome the wurld, its evil 
ways, its pernicious usages! to overcome the fear 
of man and the servility to gaint to overcome the 
spirit of hatred that in nations, in society, and 
among individuals, so works, every where cor- 
rupting the morals, as well as captivating the 
tastes of our young people’ Then are you 
dressing your children to take their places in 
the snowy and lustrous throng that composes 
the throne of the Most High. We read of one 
who was cast out from a certain place because 


| he had not on a suitable garment. God is even 


now gathering his elect from the four quarters 
of the earth; he calls the great and the good, 
the truthful and the earnest to a common festi- 
val of love: are you making a little coat for your 








ures. Half mad with prophetic teeling, and as- 
trologically possessed, also, by the stars, he 
goes up among them praying and joking and 

experimenting together, trying on, as It were, | 
his geometric figures to see how they will fit, 

and scolding the obstinacy of heaven when they 

will not; doubting then whether ‘ perhaps the 

gibbous moon, in the bright constellation of the 

Bull’s forehead, is not filling his mind with fan- 

tastic images ;’ returning again to make another 
trial, and enduring labors which, if done in the 

spirit of work, would have crushed any mortal, 
—till, at last, behold! his prophetic formula 
settles into place! the heavens acknowledge it! 
And he breaks out in holy frenzy, crying,— 
‘What I prophesied two-and-twenty years ago, 
as soon as I discovered the five solids among 
the heavenly orbits,—what I believed before I 
had seen Ptolemy’s Harmonics,—what I had 
promised my friends,—that for which I joined 
Tycho Brahe, I have brought to light! It is 
now eighteen months since I got the first 
glimpse of light; three months since the dawn; 
very few days since the unveiled sun, most ad- 
mirable to gaze on, burst out upon me. Noth- 
ing holds me ; I indulge my sacred fury! I tri- 
umph over mankind! The die is cast; the book 
is written,—to be read, either now, or by pos- 
terity, I care not which. It may well wait a 
century for a reader, as God has been waiting 
six thousand years for an observer ! 

“ And yet this man was no philosopher, some 
will say; he did not proceed by induction and 
the classification of facts, he only made a lucky 
guess! Be it so, it was yet such a guess as 
must be made before science could get any firm 
hold of the sky,—such a guess as none but this 
most enthusiastic and divinely gifted mortal, 
trying at every gate of knowledge there, could 
ever have made. ) 

“So, too, it is now,elways has been,always will 
be,—boast of our Baconian method as we may, 
misconceive the real method of philosophy as 
we certainly do,—all great discoveries, not 
purely accidental, will be ifts to insight, and 
the true man of science will be he who can 
best ascend into the thoughts of God,—he who 
burns before the throne in the clearest, purest, 
mildest light of reason. 

“Thus, also, it was that a Linueus, when the 
inystic and almost thinking laws of vegetable 
life began to open upon him, cried,—' Deum 
Sempiternum, omniscium, omnipotentem, a tergo 
transeuntem, vidi et obstuput !” 
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A SERMON, 
BY THE REV. MR. JUDD, OF AUGUSTA. 


“His mother made him a littlecoat.”? |1. Sam. ii. 19. 


The season of the year has arrived when our 
mothers, like Hannah of old, are making for 
their children little coats. Dress, that necessary 
appendage of the body, constitutes no inconspi- 
cuous feature of our earthly life. ‘*Where- 
with shall we be clothed,” was a Gentilian ques- 
tion of old, and.in this we are*all Gentiles still. 
The dress becomes the exponent of the mind, 
which, in its turn, is more or less tinged by 
what we wear. Children are easily taught to 
love dress, and they set just about the value 


son, that he also may join the company of those 
who are ushering in the Kingdom of God here, 
and hope to enjoy its rewards hereafter? Paul 
speaking ef the heavenly vesture, uses this ex- 
pression: “If so being clothed, we shall not be 
found naked.”” ‘*We would not be unclothed,”’ 
he adds. The spirit is susceptible of clothing 
as the flesh: and you all help to furnish those 
garments. Not more do persons differ in the 
one than the other: and you shall find charac- 
ters as miserably and rudely clad as you ever 
saw bodies. It is not a matter of refined spec- 
ulation, but of simple gospel teaching, when I 
say that the inward makes a part of its garb from 
the outward; that our souls are clothed by what 
is about us, From all things, from the general 
tone of society,from the prevalent maxims of the 
age, from the place where we are reared, from 
our Sabbaths, our ministers, our creeds and es- 
pecially from our household circumstances, from 
our fathers and mothers, we all derive an inward 
clothing. 


The spirit rarely goes nude a long time. If it 
be not folded in beauty, itsoon takes up with 
the vestment of deformity. But what more 
immediately concerns us, we are clothing one 
another, and parents are clothing their children. 
Your words, your acts go to make up this cloth- 
ing. Something you did yesterday becomes a 
part of a garment—which your child must wear 
many years. Yon are not a little troubled about 
the material clothing of your children. Are 
you never ashamed of their moral clothing! If 
parents, take the world through, would spend 
half as much time in dressing the minds as they 
do the bodies of their children, 1am sure they 
would look a great deal better. Washington, 
for whom I have sincere reverence,—not, how- 
ever, by reason of his military deeds,—was 
clothed with dignity; he was folded in true 
greatness as a vesture, virtue as a robe of white 
linen encompassed him. Now Washington’s 
mother, if my recellection be right, when he 
was a boy, made him a little coat; and that 
coat, that moral coat, growing with his 
growth, and conforming to his stature, he 
wore during all his life. A young man 
was recently put to death in one of our 
States —(a strange way of keeping God’s 
commandments to kill one man, because he 
killed another;) but he lay in prison, clothed as 
the papers said, in disgrace, wrapped in igno- 
'miny, the tokens of his guilt and vice he wore 
about him as a garment. Now it may be, though 
I know nothing about it, yet I have no doubt, if 
the case were investigated, we should find, that 
his mother or some one when he was a boy, 
made him that same little coat. 


Young mother, a naked spirit comes to your 
hands as well as a naked body. You have pre- 











pared clothing for the last—shall the first go 

unendued, picking up what it may wear at hap- 

hazard? Is the body of your child all you have 

thought about? It is yours to dress a new living 
spirit, to act out and make for it celestial attire : 
it is yours to give it the robe of immortality. 
“Clothed with immortality,’ is a scripture 
phrase. Immortality does not seem to announce 
the fact of continued existence, so much as the 
quality of that existence. We are immortal by 
nature, but that immortality by grace is quite 
another thing. It denotes purity, goodness, 
Christlikeness. It signifies a predominance of 
the superior propensities, a supply of evangeli- 
cal virtues. It is the imperishable vesture of 
virtue; it isthe evergreen leaf of the tree that 
grows by the river of God. This clothing of 
immortality we begin to put on this side of the 
grave. We wear it through life. We go, as it 
were, ready dressed to heaven. Have you en- 
quired what the fashion of the Kingdom of God 
ist Have you, while getting apparel that the 
moth and rust must so soon corrupt, have you 
theught of this durable, this beautiful fabric of 
the gospel! You would not bring your chil- 
dren to church, or send them to school without 
some care of their clothes: they may soon die, 
and enter upon scenes of another world: are you 
fitting them to appear suitably in that glorious 
presence? 

Our earthly clothing, how greatly it is abridg- 
ed, how quickly does itcome to nothing. A 
simple strip of plain cloth suffices for our dissolv- 
ing bodies, at last. Our many colored wardrobes, 
our varied suits, our multiplied pieces, are laid 
aside, they are hung up as mementoes, they are 
dispersed into other hands, made over for other 
uses. The clothing of the spirit is not so easily 
dropped. It cleaves to us in sickness and health, 
in life and in death, in time and in eternity. See 
to it, then, what sort ot coats you are making for 
yqur children. In that day, who would be 
found naked! Who would be found void of the 
righteousness of Christ, unprotected by the gar- 
ments of salvation? Who would appear in the 
presence of angels and the redeemed, in the 
ugliness of sin and vice ? 

The sinner is unclothed, notwithstanding all 


“the tailor may do for him; he is poor and blind, 


and naked, for all ae may think he is rich, and 
has need of nothing. The shame of his naked- 
ness appears; there are multitudes in heaven 
and on earth who see it; his ceformity cannot be 
hidden. Not the long robes of the Pharisee,not 
the broidered work of a backslidden people, can 
save them from exposure. The spirit of aman and 
of a people, shows through the dress,and is seen 
farther. Our vices sully the costliest robes. A 
beautiful garment but exposes in stronger con- 
trast the hidden turpitude of the wearer. Jeru- 


salem is exhorted in one instance to ‘‘put on} 


her beautiful garments.” Our country, my 
friends, both in its civil and ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, seems to be losing its beautifal garments. 
Where is our humanity, where our liberty, 
where our justice, where is that true greatness 
to which we seemed to be destined, where those 
robes of sulid worth, and widely accredited vir- 
tue, in which we might have sat even asa queen 
upon the great white throne of the nations! 
Mothers, beware what coats you make for your 
children! Through these childen we hope our 
land will reappear in her beautiful garments; 
and thereby those vices, sins, and evils, that so 
disfigure and rend our attire will be aban- 
doned. 

The spiritual clothing of same people seems 
imperfect; they are half clad, or redundantly 
clad,or unsuitably clad. See how bigotry dresses 
up its people; and ostentation and sectarianism 
and formality ! See hypocrisy vainly dodging be- 
neath its disguises! See the mantle of self- 
righteousness conspicuously bestowed upon the 
shoulders! Where shall we find the seamless 
robe of the Savior? Where, gracefully put, the 
clean white robe of the saints? 

Mothers, think of these thiogs! I say them in no 
unkind, no cynical temper. Your older children 
are even now wearing coats you made for them 


years ago. Do youlike them! Is it a garment 
of praise! Is it a robe of righteousness! Is it 


seemly and fitting for the kingdom of God? 
Have they a character which you wish them to 
bear forever? But the child whom you are 
dressing for almost the first time, for whom you 
are making his first little coat, what shall he bet? 
Make the little coat, O Mother! but remember, 
the child must wear it a long time. Make it so 
that it will fit him in trial, in change, in adversi- 
ty. Make it so that it will be no disgrace to him 
before God or his fellowmen to be ‘seen in it. 
So make it that it will be to him a robe of digni- 
ty and esteem in the world, and a robe spotless 
and bright in the Kingdom of Heaven forever. 
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DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH OF HU- 
MANITY, 


Erected by the Society worshipping at Hayden 
Row, Hopkinton, Sept. 28, 1848. 

Orner or Exercises.—Anthem—‘Sing unto 
God.’ Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Davis 
of Marlboro’, Hymn—Montgomery.  Selec- 
tions from the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Tenney. 
Prayer of Dedication, by Rev. F. W. Holland 
of Boston. Original Hymn, by Rev. G. W.Sta- 
ey. Sermon, by Rev. G. W. Stacy. Prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Alger. Anthem—‘How beautiful 
upon the Mountains.’ Benediction. 

The day appointed for these exercises was as 
fine as could be, the house was packed as close 
as it could hold, the singing was very ‘‘feeling- 
full,’”’ and the exercises were all we expected, 
which is saying all we ought. 

Brother Stacy’s discourse was upon the re- 
formatory power of the Christian religion, and 
consisted of a very interesting presentation of 
this phase of our faith. His discourse was made 
additionally valuable by the facts it gave in re- 
lation to this new society of Liberal Christians. 
Some six years ago, he commenced warship in a 
schoo! house and was greeted with such express- 
ions of interest and attended by such numbers, 
that his almost gratuitous labors have been con- 
tinued unto this day of fruition. 

An old Methodist house standing vacant near 
by, the society worshipping init having gone 
into nonentity, our friends purchased the build- 
ing, moved and refitted it, and secured fer only 
thirteen hundred dollars a chapel of over fifty 
slips, large enough for all present purposes, con- 
venient, sightly,and capital for hearing or speak- 
{ng. Having endured the tial of a crowded lit- 
te school-house so long, we cannot doubt that 
this transplanted tree will now bear its hundred 
fold of fruit. We trust that having labored so 

aithfully, patiently, courageously and success- 
fully, the people will remember to reward 80 
worthy a laborer with something better than 
praises—that their generosity to him will amply 
reflect his to them—and that they will remem- 
ber as a characteristic of our faith, that the lib- 
eral soul deviseth liberal things. 


= S=—3 
Rightly managed, with the rapid growth of 
this part of Hopkinton, the society must inevita. 
ly become a largeone. We regretted to find an 


piscopal church in the neighborhood nearly 
gone, a 
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hep Axtumnal Convention of Unitarians 
will be held this tay) a: Now Bedford, on Tues- 


we a and On Wednesday, October 17h 


And the undersigned, in behalf of their te 
spective societies, do now cordially invite all 
their Unitarian brethren throughout the country 
to assemble here at that time for religious wor. 
ship, for friendly discussion and social commu- 
nion. 
Proper arrangements will be made for the re. 
ception of all our friends. 
T. D. Extor, 
Jas. B- Conepon, 
Wm. Hatruaway, Jr, 
Lemvet Kottocx, 
Geo. A. Bourne, 
Wm. H. Aten, 
E. Merrit, 
S. Grirritns Morcan, 
Simpson Harr, 
Hi. A. Kempron, 
Wma. Kwyicars, 
Joun A. Hawes, 
Committee of the © 
First Congregational Society, 
Ww. H. Srowe tt, 
Jamus H. Coutins, , 
ALAnsox Bonven, 
Isaac Buy, 
J. W. Suttines, 
Rost. C. Pitman, 
Committee of the 
Centre Chapel Church and Society. 
New Bedford, Sept. 27, 1848. 
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ABEL PHELPS ESQ.. 


At his residence at Watertown, Sept. 27,°48, 
died, Abel Phelps, Esq., of this city, aged forty 
seven years. 

Calmly and hopefully his spirit left his body. 
Death came with little warning, but- found him 
ready. Fall of life, fullof trusts, and full of ac- 
tion, he had kept in full remembrance the divine 
caution—* Be ye ready,” he was therefore pre- 
pared: for the change, and calmly awaited the 
event. While those at his bedside, more over 
whelmed than he, watched the ebbing tide of 
life, slowly and firmly he said—** My faith is in 
God—my trust is in God—my hope is in God— 
if not, where should it be!” 

His sympathy was impulsive. Often did he 
open his purse for those in need. Intelligent, 
energetic, generous, genial, sincere, he acquired 
and retained a host of friends, and yet few of 
them know how kind, and how active and perse- 
vering in his kindness, he was to do for others 
what they could not do for themselves. Sucha 
character does not leave this world without 


many a sigh of regret and affection from kindred 
and from friends. ; 








For the Register. 
MRS. RANTOUL.- 

In Beverly, 23d ult., Mrs. Rantoul, wile of 
Hon. Robert Rantoul. 

Intelligence, gentleness, firmness, benevo- 
lence and piety, were happily and beautifully 
blended in her character. She was greatly re- 
spected and beloved, and justly regarded a mod- 
el of fidelity in the various relations she sus. 
tained. Her departure is mourned, not ‘only as 
a sad bereavement to her friends, but as a seri- 
ous loss to the community in which her life was 
passed. Still it may and should be mourned as 
one to which Christian consolations apply with 
their most soothing and sustaining power.— 
Sach departures make heaven seem.to be a real- 
ity, and bring“earth near to heaven. 

o. 





T. T. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Weldron Family; or, Vicissitudes of Fortune. 
A story of Real Life in New England. By Maria 

Author of a Poem entitled ‘Susan’s Visit,’ 
*Luzette,?” &c. &c. Providence: Weeden and 
Peek. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1848.—12 
mo. pp. 304. 


The author of this book assures us that she 
‘*has endeavored to give an unvarnished state- 
ment of facts;’’ that she received from the lips 
of members of the family ‘‘most of the account 
given ;—the remainder occurred under her own 
observation.’ Itisa plain, unpretending, con- 
versational narrative, having sufficient interest in 
itself to carry the reader along to the end, with- 
out the embellishments of style, and conveys in- 
structive and impressive lessons on the vicissi- 
tudes of human life: these vicissitudes, with 
their trials, springing chiefly from human infir- 
mities or sins, from fickleness, imprudence, way- 
wardness, indulgence of appetite, and deception, 
but nevertheless working together for good. 


The New Church Repository, and Monthly Re- 
view. Devoted to the expusition of the Philoso- 
phy and Theology taught in the writings of Swe- 
denborg. Conducted by George Bush, A. M. 
Vol. 1, No. 9. September, 1848. 


There are in this No. four original papers, 
the first three from contributors, the last paper 
from the editor. Article 1st, on the Doctrine of 
Forms—the Perpetual Spiral or Vortical, the 
Celestial and the Spiritual—presents occasions! 
glimpses at things which, whether true or har 
ing their existence in the imagination, may kit 
die and elevate the beholder. For instance, 
“The zodiacal period of our Earth is about 25 
000 years, and this is but one of its vortical days! 
What then must be the duration of the highest 
solar period, the celestial Cycle!” 

Article 2nd, on ‘*Fourierism and the New 
Church,” makes a full end of an attempt to unite 
the two in abook written by Dr. C. J. Hempel, 
a native of Germany, but now residing’ in New 
York city. : 

Article 3d, “the Question of Baptism consid- 
ered,”’ goes against the re-baptism of one coming 
from the Old Church to the New, and in this 
opposes the proposition laid down in the Report 
of the Mass. New Church Association on this 
subject, printed in the Jonrnal of 1847. The 
Article takes broad, liberal, and, quoad hoc, the 
true ground. That is, the writer would say 
to one baptized in the ‘“‘Old Church,” You were 
baptized into the name of Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Come out of the ‘‘falses” of the doc- 
trine taught in your Church, into the true mean- 
ing of the formula. “The question is about the 
real meaning of the words themselves, not what 
others think they mean—follow their real mean- 
ing.” “If the child as he grows up, actually 
imbibes falses concerning the Lord, they aré 
all in contravention of his baptism, and if any 
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his baptism reclaims and remonstrates, though 
that teacher were the very one who administered 
the rite.” This is rational ground,| and it is as 
good for the ‘ Old Church,” toward the New, 
as for the ““New Church” toward the Old. 

Article 4th, ‘the Princeton Review on Swe- 
denborgianism” does its work effectually, in 
showing that the Reviewer kaows 
that of which he professes to give an exposition. 
It also recognizes higher and lower degrees of 
inspiration in the Bible—a fact which we our- 
selves believe, though we dissent from Prof. B's 
explanation of it. 


The Daguerreotype: vol. 2- Nos. 
From T. Wiley, Jr. 
Though issued irregularly thus far, the num- 
bers are of sterling and permanent value, 


10 and 11.— 


Colambian Magazine, for September. 


The paper on William Anson Lawrence com- 
memorates one whose virtnes are worthy the 
tribute paid to them. 





ittell’s Living Age. No. 230. 
Mr. Littell has furnished a smore interesting 
jumber even than usual, the present week. 








cp Ordained in Worcester, Sept. 29, as an 
Evangelist, Dr. J. Allen Penniman. Introduc- 
ory and concluding prayer and reading of the 
jcriptures by the Rev. M. Ball, of Ware. Ser- 
non from Heb.8: 5, and charge by Rev. Mr. 
ireen, of Brookfield. Ordaining prayer by 
tev. Mr. Hill, of Worcester, and Right Hand 
f Fellowship by» Rev. Mr. Willson, of Graf- 
mn. Dr. Penniman has been a respectable phy- 
ican in Brookfield, and now as a physician of 








fer of the Kaffir chief, Kreili, to indemnify the Wes- 
leyan Mission, for the loss occasioned by the de- 
struction of the station at Butterworth, which his 
dependents demolished during the war of 1846. 








Arcusisvor oF Paris. The Pope has ac- 
cepted the nomination of M. Sibour to the Archbish- 
opric of Paris ; a step which is regarded as decis- 





but little of | ive as to the future relations of the Republic with 


the Papal Court. 





Kentucky Convention Question. A vote 
favoring a Convention to amend the Constitution, 
so as to gradually abolish slavery, is not as heavy 
as was anticipated. Out of 110,993 votes, only 
73,288 were in fuvor of the Convention, which isa 
falling off of 19,288 votes since 1847. The vote of 
Loursvilie for the Convention, was 4,083 ; and for 
the School tax, 4,086 ; a significant coincidence — 





Strate or Reticion 1n Vermont. The re- 
port of the Corresponding Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Convention at Brandon, on the State of 
Religion, in its introduction, says: ‘*We are 
constrained to report another year of decrease. 
Is this only sifting the chaff from the wheat? If 
so, when shall we have done with the painful 
work, and a different report greet our eyes!” 





Ministers Cuances. Rev. J. G. Adams, 
of Malden, recently delivered an address ‘‘at the 
close of ten years’ ministry’’ in that town, in 
which he says—‘‘I would not have believed un- 
til undeniable fact assured me, that there are 
but three other Universalists pastors in this 
State, besides myself, out of one hundred and 
thirty clergymen here, who statedly minister in 
the same pulpits they occupied as pastors ten 
years ago.” 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Hon. Horace Mann.—At both the Free Soil, 














als, he goes to our friends in Savannah, Ga. 
‘he services were very appropriate and pleasant 
~a fitting introduction to the responsible duties 
‘hich await him. Our good wishes go with 
im. 





I> We have received and tried a sample of 
Doffee from the Farm of the Rev. Mr. Moore, of 
Jexley, Bassa Co., Liberia. We remember 
hat some three or four years since, it was 
erved at a clergyman’s dinner table, where a 
arge party of gentlemen with one voice pro- 
vounced very decidedly in its favor. It is some- 
vhat peculiar in its taste, but very agreeable. 
‘seems to have also a superior strength and 
ody, by which it may be made to go further 
ian Mostin use. Its trial will find many friends 
ho will not need to patronize it as some _patro- 


and the Whig Conventions, which were very fully 
attended, this gentleman has been re-nominated to 
Congress by acclamation in a manner as honorable 
to them as to him. The resolutions at bot con- 
ventions are worth recording. The following ig that 
of the Whigs :— 


Resolved, That the Whigs of District No, 8 
most cordially approve of the course of Hon. Hor- 
Ace Mann, in Congress, and that his position in 
regard to FREE principles, FREE soil, FREE men, 
and FREE epeech, sustained with signal ability, was 
but a satisfactory fulfillment of the expectations of 
the WHIGS, when they nominated him to succeed 
the illustrious ADAMS- Regarding the pasi as the 
best and the only honorable pledge for the futare, 
this Convention UNANIMOUSLY present his name 
to the people of this District for re-election. 


The following, the Free Soil :— 


Resolved, Thatthe Free Soil Convention does not 
select Mr. Mann as the exponent of its opininon de- 








ize bad Temperance hotels for the sake of the 
‘ause, but for the real excellence it possesses. 
Ve look with confidence to its finding « demand 
vat will promote the interests of the Colony, and 
f humaa freedom. 




















RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Unirep States Convention or Universa- 
ists.—We learn from the Christian Messen- 
er, that this body met at Hartford, Conn., Sept. 
Mand 21. The opening sermon was preached 
ly Rev. M. Ballou of Bridgeport Conn., from 
ie text, **That the world through him might be 
aved”—in which it was his chief object to show 








cause of the support awarded him by the Whig par- 
ty, but in spite of it, "nor because of his present 
undefined position with reference to the Presiden- 
tial candidates, but in spite of it ; being convinced 
that holding the principles and sentiments proclaim- 
ed in his recent speech in Congress. and of his more 
recent letter to his constituents, as well upon the 
whole vast subject of human bondage, as upon the 
Coustitutionality of abolishing it in the District of 
Columbia and elaewhere—he must and can only be 
found heartily co-operating with as, in the pending 
struggle between the antagonistic forces of Freedom 
and Slavery. 





Mr. Mawn’s Repty to tHe CoMMITTEE OF 
THE WuiG ConvENTION, 


West Newron. Sept. 20, 1848, 
GENTLEMEN :—It is with lively emotions of 
gratitude that I have received your communication 
of the 21st inst., informing me, that at a District 
Convention, held at Dedham, on the preceding 


iat the parpose of Christ, which was to redeem | day, [ was unanimously nominated as their candi- 
ll men, is realized in this world only so far as it | date for the 31st Congress of the United States. 


; accomplished (1) by the direct activn of Chris- 


By my letter of the 28th ult., the members of the 
Convention, and my fellow citizens generally, were 


an truth on the mind and heart, and (2) by such | apprised of the course I thought it my duty to take 


iodification of the outward circumstances of | 
ven as will serve to bring them within the reach 
f the truth, and favor also its saving power.— | 
le urged his brethren to carry out faithfully the | 
teat principles committed to them as a reform | 
ect, or the kingdom would be taken from them 
ind given to a people who would bring forth its 
tuits, 

Rev. G. W. Montgomery preached a sermon 
a the afternoon from Eccles. xii. 7, in which it 
vas his object to show that Christ will confer on 
ll souls immortality and endless felicity. 

On Wednesday evening a sermon was preach- 
od by Rev. E. G. Brooks, from John xiv. 21— 
he subject of which was the universal harmony | 
f men, and the means of realizing it. The ba-| 
sis of this harmony he remarked could not be| 


} 





But while doc- 


perfect agreement in doctrine. 
‘rine is important, we must allow each one to in- 
erpret the words of Carist for himself, and own | 
all as Christians who accept Christ as their mas- 
ter. 

After the sermon, addresses were delivered by | 
Rev. Messrs S. Streeterand H. Ballou, and two) 
orthree others. Mr. S. urged his brethren to| 
avoid the extremes into which men run. 





A few | 
years since all Christians were full of life, now 
all are morally dead. A few years since they 
had all doctrine, now we must have no doctrine | 
but all practice. 

On Thursday morning, a very large assem- 
blage was gathered at the grave of Wenchester, 
where an eloquent and appropiate address was 
delivered by Rev. S. Streeter, on the character 
and services of that remarkable man. 

On Thursday forenoon, Rev. ‘T. I. Sawyer 
preached a sermon on Matt. 28: 1°—20, on the 
duty of every minister to preach doctrine. The 
peculiar work of universalist preachers; the 
work for which they were raised up, as Luther 
had his work ; was te preach the distinguishing 
doctrine of their denomination, though not that 
exclusively. 

On Thursday afternoon, Rev. H. Ballou 
preached from John 18 : 37—Christ as a Wit- 
ness to the Truth ; tothe divinity of his mission, 
to the truth of Moses and the Prophets, to the 
inalienable love of God to mankind, to man’s fu- 
\ure existence in the resurrection state. At the 
close of the discourse the communion was ad- 
ministered. 

On Thursday evening, & sermon was preached 
by Rev. E. i. Chapin on Matthew 5: 17—The 
work of Christ not one of destraciion, but of ful- 
filment. 

Preceding the exercises of the Convention 
was the Sabbath School Convention on Tyes. 
day 19th. ‘The afternoon and evening were de- 
voted to it—a sermon in the afternoon and reso- 
lutions and addresses in the evening. 





Tue Jews. Atarecent meeting of the Jews 
‘t Darmstadt, Prussia, a variety of reforms were 
Proposed by the ‘*Liberals.” The proposal was 
tnet by the most deliberate opposition on the part of 
the orthodox party, and the reformers, Who lost the 
day, are, it is said, taking measares to organize a 
synagogue after their own heart. 





INFLUENCE oF Missions. Goy 
Zealand, in a letter to the Rev. Walter Icoretiee 
a care of the Wesleyan Missions there, has 
real, ae testimony tothe character and impor- 
Pe nd esleyan Missions in the Friendly 
pres hee cat Maxwell of H. M. §8. Dido, 
ie — nee of the Wesleyan Mis- 
spiritual and temporaj consent? 4 ten) ae 


in reference to the pending presidential canvass, I[ 
believe that my daty to the State, as Secretary of 
the Board of Education, was paramount to my ob- 
ligations to any political party ; and, therefore, lest 
my identification with any such party should neu- 
tralize my inflaence in the cause of education, or 
expose my connection with it to misconstruction, 
1 chose to withdraw altogether from the political 
arena. I did not anticipate that I should be accep- 
table to either party, without giving a party pledge, 
and any such pledge, while acting aa Secretary, I 
felt bound to withhold. ‘The events of the present 
week, however, have put a ne-v aspecton the case, 
and have changed my relation toit entirely. Two 
Conventions have met, honestly differing trom each 
other in regard to measares, (though [ trust not in 
regard to principles) and by both of them have I 
been unanimously nominated for re-election. As 
both nominations have been made since my own 


course was specifically defined, and were made 


with a full understanding of that course, [ consider 
the ground on which [ placed my withdrawal taken 
away. Itis hardly necessary to add, that I shall 
consider myself under increased obligations (if pos- 


| sible) to abide by the determination expressed in 
| my Jetter of the 28th of August, on the subject of 


any active agency in the pending canvass. ‘This is 
now due, not only to the cause of education, but to 
my own consistency. 

The Convention, which you have the honor to 
represent, has been pleased to say, in reference to 
my course. that it **regards the past as the best and 
only honorable pledge for the future.’’ Should I be 
elected, [ will do what in me lies to prove that 
your generous confidence has not been misplaced. 

lam happy to observe also that your Convention 

ully recognizes the great doctrine of “Free Soil,” 
and ‘*Free Speech;’’ of course, for the sake of 
‘*Free Principles,’’ and ‘*Free Men;’’ and in the 
spirit of impartial justice, they concede this right to 
their representative as well as claim it for them- 
selves. ‘*Free Soil’’ is nothing, without a ‘*Free 
Soul;”’ a soul free to abide, unharmed, by the con- 
viction of its own judgement. Inthe Eighth Con- 
gresaional District of Massachusetts, which has 
been the birth-place of so many patriots, whose his- 
tory, from the earliest times to the present, has been 
all along studded with refulgent names, and which 
now numbers among its citizens so many of the 
wise and good, I should deplore the existence of a 
single individual, of any party, who would not pre- 
fer to have his representative vote according to his 
own cons*ience, though against the views of the 
constituen., rather than to vote with his constituent 
against his own conscience. If any such there be, 
I have but one favor to ask of them—that they will 
not vote for me. 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept my thanks for 
the very kind manner in which you have made 
known to me the decision of the Convention, and 
believe me, q 

Very truly and sincerely, 
Yours, &c., &c., 
HORACE MANN. 

B. F. Copeland, Walter Baker, Wm. Make- 
peace, Jr., Josiah Brigham, Esqrs., Committee of 
Whig Convention. 





Tur Suave Trapve. In the British House of 
Commons, lately, Lord Palmerston, after stating 
what had been done for the suppression of the slave 
trade in the East, in conformity with public opinion 
in Great Britain, proceeded to state that the Bey of 
Tunis had abandoned within his dominions not 
merely the slave trade, but slavery itself. From 
the Sultan of Turkey. we had also obtained firmans 
prohibiting the slave trade amongst his subjects in 
the Easterr. seas ; that the Imaum of Mascat had 
abolished it within certain latitudes ; that the Arab- 
ian chiefs in the Pursian Gulf had also abandoned 
it ; and thatthe Schah of Persia had issued a fir- 
man prohibiting it throughout his dominions, 





We pass the following along for the information 
and amusement of our readers.— 


*‘BusHnevu’s Hor Air Furnace. The Chris- 
tian Secretary, published at Hartford, in recommend- 
ing a new Hot Air Furnace which has been invent- 
ed by Rev. Dr. Bushnell, says that the Doctor ‘-has 
a deal of mechanical ingenuity about him, 
and is capable of raising more heat from a given 
quantity of fuel than any other gentleman of our 
acquaintance.”’ 





PRESENCE OF MIND AND HUMOR IN THE 
MiIpsT OF PERIL. When the engine and tender 








communicated to Ear] Gray the fact of the of- 


plunged into the South Boston channel the other 


day, and carried down several brave fellows with 
them, one of them as he rose to the surface, swung 
his hat and cried oat—*‘Hurrah for Free Soil! you 
can’t quench this sizzle.’’ 





A CuHAnGe or Fortune. The widow and 
daughter of the late M. Lafitte, the great French 
Banker, ana at one time Minister of Finance, arriv- 
ed in New York last week as steerage passengers 
in the ship Splendid, Captain Crawford, from Ha- 
vre. 

A turn of fortune’s wheel cast them from the sa- 
lons of Paris into the hold of an emigrant ship, and 
left them without even funds to pay the small sum 
required for filth and feul air ina ship’s steerage, 
with three or four hundred people of a grade that a 
few years ago they would have termed as canaille 
for their companions. The revolution of 1830 near- 
ly ruined Lafitte ; the four days of June rendered 
his family paupers. The widow and daughters 
who are said to be most exemplary, as well as high- 
ly accomplished ladies, are now in Boston, seeking 
engagements as governesses or school teachers. 





{CC} The Sabbath School children of the Second 
Congregational Church of Greenfield, Mass., upon 
hearing of the destructive fire at Albany, contributed 
and remitted, through their Superintendent, thir- 
teen dollars towards clothing and feeding poor chil- 
dren who had been left desolate by the raging of 
the devouring element. 





Enpowments at Brown University. Dr. 
Wayland said thatthe Charter of the University 
bestowed by the State was the most liberal, he 
believed, that was ever granted to a literary in- 
stitution, a charter which requires that every 
denomination existing at that time in the State 
should be represented, and which apportioned 
that representation, he believed, in the propor- 
tion of the numbers of such denominations.— 
Beyond this, however, the University had derived 
nothing from the public liberality. All its bene- 
factions had come from private munificence, and 
the greater part of them from one family and 
one man. He recapitulated the gifts which had 
been made, from time to time, to the University 
by its distinguished benefactor. Nicno.as 
Brown. Its only endowment had come from 
him, $5000 for a professorship of Khetoric. 
Hope College and Manning Hall he built at his 
own cost, he subscribed the greater part of the 
funds for the erection of Rhode Island Hall, and 
he gave $10,000 towards the Library Fund.— 
These are the chief of his benefactions, but 
they are by no means the whole. ‘To him, more 
than to any other man, more than to all others, 
was the University indebted for its means of 
usefulness; and it may be truly said of him, 
in the words of Sir Christopher Wren‘s epitaph 
in St. Pauls: 

** Si monumentum queris, cireumspice.”’ 





Tue Tempe at Navvoo. An arrangement 
has been made with those having charge of the 
Mormon Temple at Nauvoo, by which that 
splendid edifice has been leased for a term of 
fifteen years, and is to be at once converted into 
a college building, and to be occupied for that 
purpose. The institution is to be under the 
patronage of the Home Mission Society, and 
immediate steps will be taken to put it into op- 
eration. A better location cannot be found in 
the Western country for such an institution ; 
and it will, if properly conducted, receive the 
patronage of all the States bordering upon the 
Mississippi.—St. Louis Repub. 





” 


Boston Soctety FoR THE PREVENTION OF 

PavperisM. Whole numbers of applicants at 
the Female Employment Office, No. 2 Tremont 
Temple, connected with this Society, for the 
quarter ending Sep, 30th, 1017—viz. 70 Ameri- 
cans, 947 foreigners, 82 were 15 years of age, 
or under. Supplied with places, 784—viz. 52 
Americans, 782 foreigners ; 60 were 15 years of 
age or under. Places in the city, 318—in the 
country, 466. 
Applicants for the year ending Sept. 30th, 
3830—viz. 355 Americans, 3475 foreigners, 276 
were 15 years of age or under. Supplied with 
places, 2621—viz. 241 Americans, 2380 foreign- 
ers; 167 were 15 years ofageor under. Places 
in the city, 1247—in the country, 1374. 

E. R. Woopwaro, Agent at the Office. 
At the annual meeting, holden on Moncay, 
Oct. 2d, the following list of officers was unani- 
mously elected : 

Moses Grant, President ; Thomas Tarbell and 








| kitchen, told the servants what it was for, and as 





Charles F. Bornarn, Vice President; F. R. 
Woodward Secretary; Isaac Means, Treasurer. 
Managers: William Howe, Artemas Simonds, 
Thomas Thwing, E. M. P. Wells, Andrew 
Cushing, Lewis E. Caswell, Andrew Bigelow, 
Warren Burton, Geo. A. Oviatt, James Tolmen, 
Sam. B. Cruft, Abraham J. Bourne. 





Tue Attempt To Poison Mrs. CaLHoun at 
Fort Hitt.—The facts are these: Mrs C. pur- 
chased a bottle of acid to remove stains ots 
cloth, and took it home. She carried it into the 


it was a deadly poison, they must be careful in 
handling itso as not to get any on their fingers. 
Nancy, a kitchen servant, took charge of it, but 
before putting it away, made another kitchen | 
servant pour out a small vial full, and put that 
aside aiso. Mrs. Calhoun usually takes a cup of 
coffee early in the morning, and a few days after- 
wards, when a little negro boy brought a cup 
to her, as usual, she perceived on tasting the 
coffee that it had an unusual flavor, _ 

Thisshe remarked to the boy, who became 
frightened and wished to take it away, which 
she would not allow him to do, but immediately 
sent fora physician, When he arrived he pro- 
nounced the coffee poisoned. The girl Nancy 
then confessed that she had put some of the 
article intended for cleaning clothes, into the 
coffee. A man servant (Tom,) Nancy andthe 
boy, were then sent off to jail. Mr. Calhoun, 
who was in Washington, was not informed of 
the matter, as they did not wish to worry him; 
sv that he knew nothing of it until after he had 
made his speech at Charleston, and probably did 
not hear of it until he arrived home, at Fort 
Hill. 





A Capitat Hit. Arn article in the last *‘Ca- 
tholic Herald, ‘tunder the head of ‘Religion 
and Politics’? commences thus : 

‘*About once in every four years, on the eve 
of the presidental election, the two great politi- 
cal parties of the country wax wonderfully kind 
and symphathetic towards the Catholics. They 
vie with each other in the race of friendship. 
From their professions, one would suppose that 
the Catholics are the most amiable, the most in- 
jured and the most excellent people on the face 
of the earth.” 





Founp. The body of Miss Underhill, the 
school teacher at the Isle of Shoals, who was 
drowned the 11th inst. floated ashore at Cape 
Neddock, York harbor, on the 19th. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 











ARRIVAL oF THE AMERICA.—This steamer 
arrived in New York on Friday afternoon last.— 


Encuanp. The weather continues favorable: 
no disturbances. 

The act of Parliament which permits the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with the Pope, for- 
bids the receiving of any ambassador in return who 
is in holy orders. 

The increase of American ships in the trade of 
the United Kingdom during the last year is noticed 
in the English papers. It has gone up from 25,000 
to 50,000 tons. 

Sach is the improvement of the trade in York- 
shire, that a large amount of American orders will 
remain unexecuted, from the pressure of work in 
the factories. 

The Irish remittance letters sent out for this coun- 
try are now all opened and examined by the Post- 
masters, to see what ‘sympathy’ goes along with 
them. 

Among those who perished on board the Ocean 
Monarch were the wife and daughter of Mr. Mar- 
phey, the manager of Killarney Savings Bank, whose 


America, whither his wife and only child were 
hastening to join him, when they met with their 
terrivle and untimely death. 


IRELAND.—Wheat and barley will be below an 
average crop ; oats are average ; damage to pota- 
toes most extensive. 

There has been a revival of trouble at Waterford 
and Carrick on Suir. Statements Conflict as to the 
violence and extent of it. 


Frasce.—The Prefect of Police has published 
an account of the situation of Paris during the ten 
days ending on the Sth inst., in which he states that 
the most perfect tranquility prevailed in the capital; 
that confidence was beginning to revive on ever 
point, that a slow but incontestible progress mani- 
fested itself in every branch of industry ; and that 
at no former period did Paris offer more security for 
persons and property. Orders were arriving from 
the departments. ‘The manofacture of articles of 
luxury and jewelry partook of that resuscitation, as 
appeared from the returns of the inspector general 
of the hall-mark at the Mint of Paris. The num- 
ber of men reduced by distress to live in lodging 
houses had considerably diminished. lu the pre- 
ceeding bulletin, their number was 31,480 ; it is 
now 27,308 ; 17,977 0f whom are employed, and 
9331 unoccupied. The houses of confinement 
contained nearly the same number of ordinary pris- 
oners, and only 4058 insurgents of June. 

The committee on the indemnity to be allowed to 
the colonial slave holders, have resolved that its 
amount shall be raised from 90 to 120 millions. It 
was also resolved, that one-third of this sum 
shall not be liable to the claims of creditors, but 
shall be exclusively applied to the carrying on works 
in the plantations and colonies. 

On the 10th instant as an officer was walking in 
the garden of Gen. Cavaignac’s residence, in the 
Rue de Varennes, he was fired at from, it was sup- 
posed,a house in the Ruede Babylone. There is 
little doubt that he was taken for Gen. Cavaignac. 


Lamartine has published a pamphlet in defence of 
his conduct while a member of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. The first edition waa sold in a quarter of 
an hour. Those who have made or who have heed- 
ed the charges against this distinguished man, can 
hardly fail to feel self-reproached, as they read his 
noble vindication. He thus replies to the charge of 
truckling with Terrorists. 


‘We marched,’ writes he, ‘tothe Hotel de Ville 
at the head of a column of the people. We were 
borne under a canopy of sabres, pikes, and bayo- 
nets, into halls painted with blood and encumbered 
with the dead and wounded, to a small table, at 
which the Government was organized. At this 
very hour commenced outside the conflict between 
the two Republics—the one violent, sweeping, dic- 
tatorial, and terrorists, in language, in gesture, and 
in color; the other moderate, pacific, legal, unani- 
mous, and constitutional—between the Republic of 
your wishes and the one you would not have.— 
The first act of this Republic, was to hang up its 
banner, whose color is the color of blood. During 
two days and two nights, armed men repeatedly 
inundated the square, the courts, the halls of Ho- 
tet de Ville. They insisted upon our instantly giv- 
ing tothe Republic the character, the attitude, the 
emblems of the first revolution. My colleagues and 
myself resisted at the peril of our lives. Twenty 
times during these seventy-two hours | was taken 
up, dragged, carried to the doors and windows, on 
to the head of the staircase, into the courts and the 
square, to address men of another epoch, who so 
fallaciously interpreted the will of the people, and to 
hurl down those emblems of terrorism with which it 
was attempted to dishonor the Republic. You 
must remember the last words which decided the 
victory in favor of the tri-colored flag; they were on 
the lips of my colleagues.—I only was called upon 
to pronounce them :—‘The red flag, citizens, which 
you present to us, has never been anywhere, ex- | 
cept round the Camp-de- Mars, trailed in the blood | 
of the people; the flag which we wish to preserve 
to the Repablic has made the tour of the world, 
with our bravery, our glory and our liberties !’ Was 
this the premeditated ambition of a post into which 
chance had thrown us, on the breach made in soci- 
ety? Was this weakness? Was this a compromise 
with terrorism? Decide !” 
M. de Lamartine then enters into the history of 
his connection with Sobrier; Blanqui, Raspail, Bar- 
bes, and De Flotte. This connection was, he con- 
tends, so far from being a crime. one of his best ti- 
tles to the approbation of his fellow citizens and he 
declares that the object of it was ‘‘to influence by 
private political conversation, and endeavor to rally 


cers and Distributors of Charitable Societies, and all 
per-ons interested in Almsgiving, are invited to attend 


Delegates” in Hall No. 2, Tremont Temple, (Entrance 
South Iron Gate) on Tuesday, 10th inst, at 3 o’clock, 
P. M. F. R. WOODWARD, Sec’ry. 

oston Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. 
t7 ‘ 
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0G Fhe Rev. THOMAS STARR KING, will 
preach at the church in Hollis Street, on Sanday next, 
Oct. Sth, in the afternoon. oct7 





{iG MIDDLESEX SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCI- 
ETY. ‘The Annual Meeting of the Middlesex Sunda 
School Society, will be held at Weston, in the Chureh 
of Rev. Dr. Field, on Wednesday, Oct. 11th, at 9, A. 
M 


The Exercises of the morning will consist of a Re- 
port on the condition of the Schools, connected with the 
Society, and a discussion; the Officers of the Society 
will also be elected. 

At 2, P. M., there will be religious services in the 
Church, and a Discourse will be delivered by Rev Wm 
Barry, Pastor of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Lowell. 

All friends of the cause of Sunday Schools are ear- 
nestly invited to be present. 

THEOGORE H. DORR, Sec’ry pro tem. 
sept30 











MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Sept 27th, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr J. 
W. Oliphant to Maria, daughter of James McAllaster, 
E 


sq. 
20th ult, at the Federal Street Church, by Rev Dr 
Gannett, J. Theodore Clark to Annette A. C. Lee, 
daughter of the late James Lee, Esq. 

October 2d, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr Welling- 
ton L. G. Hunt to Miss H. Augusta Watts, both of 
Boston. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr Adolphus Osborne to Miss 
Sarah L. Green, both of Cambridge. 

{n Medford, 28th ult, Mr Warrea Sawyer of Boston 
to Miss Sarah E. Fuller of M. 

In Lyan, Benj Wiley, Esq., of South Reading to 
Miss Sarah S. Morris of Boston. 

In Hingham, 25th ult, Mr John Robinson of Boston 
to Miss Emily E. R., eldest daughter of Quincy Her- 
sey, Esq., of H. , 

In Worcester, 28th ult, by Rev Mr Hill, Wm F. 
Adams, Esq., of Newton to Miss Amelia R. Merrifield. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 23d ult, Mr William Olmsted, son of 
Solomon Olmsted, Esq., of East Hartford, Ct., 26. 

In Hingham, 19th ult, of dysentery, James Arm- 
atrong, only son of James H. and Eunice Fearing, 9 yrs 
9 mos. 

In Marblehead, Mrs Betsey Bessum, 78. 

In Salem, 22d ult, John Prince, Esq., 66. Mr P. 
was the eldest son of the late Dr Prince, graduated at 
Cambridge in the Class of 1800;—studied law with 
Judge Prescott,—was shrewd, intelligent and capable. 
28th ult, Martha Elizabeth, daughter of E. G. and 
M. C. Robinson of Dedham, 22 mos. 

30th ult, Charles B., youngest son of Capt B. R. 
Peabody, 5 yrs. 

In Kingston, 22d ult, Mr Samuel Maglathlin, 58. 

In Duxbury, 25th ult, Miss Lucy Maglathlin, 56. 

In Easton, 27th ult, Francis William, son of Rev H. 
G. and Mrs Elizabeth Park, 7% yrs. 

In Auburn, N. H., 19th ult, Charles Allen, infant 
son of Rev W. C. Tenney, 12 weeks. 

In Providence, 28th ult, Miss Hannah P. F. daugh- 
ter of Parker Tyler of Townsend, Mass., 24 R 
In New Haven, 28th ult, Rev Edward Tyler, Editor 
of the New Englander, 46. 








NEW HYMN BOOK. 
\ ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
Washington and School Streets, have just pub- 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book of 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johnson— 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 
to Societies- This collection has been adaptod by sev- 
eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to know 
that it gives great satisfaction. meal 
The following are some of the testimonials in form of 
the work. 
[From the Literary Word.] 


‘As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 
Hymns, this book cannot be surpassed.” 

[From the Evening Gazette .} 
“It is probably “the most poetical compilation of 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual want of a com- 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 





in the Republic, constitutional honest, moderate, and 
practical men, who were capable of serving or | 
ruining it.”” He concludes with the following. 

«The Republic inspired by Washington shall tri- 
umph over the Republic of Babaaf, Robespierre, 
and Danton! In other ages, other ideas, other 
thoughts, other men! ‘This is the trath with regard 
to society. The choice you have made of your rep- 
resentatives in the National Assembly is a guaranty 
for the triumph of the popular and regular 
Republic as we understand it; it is the honesty of 
the people that you have sent in them; the honesty 
of the people is its salvation. The National As- 
sembly will save France. Our sole glory lies in | 
having felt that. Attach yourselves more and more | 
to the National Assembly. It is your own sover- | 
eigaty, and is worthy of you. Only give it time.— | 
Impatience always does violence to good intentions. 
A Government for ages is not to be instituted in 
three months. Accept my adieux, citizens! Nomi- 
nated ten times by you as a signification and not as 
a man, confounded henceforth in the ranks of sim- 
ple representatives, descended from a power too 
high for my ambition, and desiring that I may never 
ascend again to it, forget me, but do not accuse 
me. Perhaps there was one day in which I merited 
your suffrages; it was the day in which I sacrificed 
them to concord. For myself, I shall bear you in 
my memory all the days of my public life. Every 
time that I shall cast into the arn a vote of good in- 
tent toward the people, for family, for property, for 
society, for conscience, | will say to myself I am 
casting your vote with my own: Iwill say that 
two millions are voting through me for this unani- 
mous Republic, in which, in your eyes as well as 
mine, the interests of all are legitimatised by the 
will of all, and defended by the hands of all, under 
the most free and most potent of all Governments.” 








{G- MASSACHUSETTS CINCINNATI. The 
The Standing Committee of the Massachusetts Cincin- 
nati, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give no- 
tice to the Wipows and OrpuHans of deceased mem- 
bers—and to such of their Bretruren, who need as- 
sistance, to make application to either of the Standing 
Committee, on or before Wednesday, Novewher, the 
first, 1848. 

Tue ComMITrTer. 


General Henry Barbeck, New London, Dr. Joseph 
Prescott of Halifar, Hon. Charles 8. Davies, Portland, 
Hon Elijah Vose, Dorchester, Hon. Henry A. 8S. Dear- 
born, Roxbury, Zibeon Hooker, Esq., Sherburne, Rev. 
A. L. Baury, Newton, Lovel Peters, Esq., Westborough, 
Edmund 'T, Hastings, Esq., Medford, Seth Drew Esq., 
Kingston, Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, 
John Bryant, Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John 
Homans, Henry K. Hancock, and Thos. Seward of 
Boston, are by this advertisement, notified to meet in 
the Untrev States Horet, inthis city, on Wednes- 
day, November the first, 1848, at ten o’clock, A. M. 

ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 
Boston, Sept. 30, 1848. 5tis 





{G@ THE MAINE MINISTERIAL ASSOCTA- 
TION, will hold their next meeting at Saco, at the 
Thornton House, on Monday and Tuesday, 23d and 
24th of October. Public Exercises to be on Tuesday 
evening. sept30 





fG- NOTICE. The Franklin Evangelical Associa- 
tion, will meet at the house of Rev. J. Field in Charle- 
mont, on Monday, Oct. 9th, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

JOHN F. MOORS, Scribe. 
Deerfield, Sept. 30, 1848. 





{0G FRAGMENT SOCIETY. The Thirty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting of this Society, will be held at the 
house of Mrs. David P. Parker, 40 Beacon Street, on 
Monday, Oct. 9th, at 3, P. M. Members who may be 
unable to attend. will please send their subscriptions at 
that time. In behalf of the Board, 

oct7 M. C. SMITH, Sec’ry. 





§G- AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements hereby give notice that the Au- 
tumnal Convention of Unitarian Christians, will be 
holden in New Bedford on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
17th and 18th October commencing On Tuesday, at 5 
o’clock, P. M. A. HILL, 

Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 
Worcester, Sept. 16, 1848. 





THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION, will meet in Waltham, at Rev Mr 
Hills, on Tuesday, 10th inst. 

oct7 WM NEWELL, Scribe. 





§G- OLD TRACTS. As many of the Unitarian 
Tracts are out of print, Auxiliaries having any consid- 
erable number not wanted by themselves are desired to 





defalcations figured a large sum, and who fled to 





return them to the Depository, 111 Washington Street. 
oct? F. W. HOLLAND, Secretary. 


| poetry in England and our own country, with the addi- 


judge about such matters, we should think it well calcu- 


as it does all the higher elements of religious composi- 
tion.”’ 
[From the Daily Advertiser.] 
**It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
well known as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 


tion of several very excellent hymns which first appear- 
ed in this work. More than two hundred additional 
hymns are added in this Edition.” 

[From the Daily Atlas.] 

“For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samucl 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 


lated to meet the wants of religious Secieties. As a book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any coltection that we 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘‘sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Willis, Bryant, Pierpont, 
Bulfinch, Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothiagham ana 
others of our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together. 


[From the Boston Courier. ] 


**A more valuable collection of devotional poetry we 
feel confitent has never been issued. It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
try.”” 

[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Hotton, Keble, Follen and others, 
whose genius in this department of writing requires no 
further inducement than’ the perusal of the hymns in this 
collection.’’ 


Societies desirous of examining this work with the 


view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 


GAY’S CANCHALAGUA, 


A Calfornian Plant of rare medical virtues, possessing in 
a higher degree, all the medicinal properties of 
Sarsaparilla; to subtantiate this assertion, 
there are annexed the following Boston 
Certificates: 
JOHN C. JONES, Esq. formerly Consul of the United 
States at the Sandwich Islands; 

THOMAS SHAW, Esq. one of our oldest merchants 
engaged in the trade with the West 
Coast of America, well known in the 
United States for his connection with 
the Baptist Missionary Union. 


‘I'hese gentlemen pronouoce the Canchalagva unrivalled 
as a purifier of the blood, and that it 1s the most valuable 
and certain specific for Intermittent Fever yet brought 
before the public. They say it is the Household Medi- 
cine of the people of California, in which country the 
plant grows, and that it is the custom to take an infu- 
sion of it three or four times during the day for perhaps 
a week or ten days. 

By a course of the Canchalagua, tho whole system 
appears to undergo a radical change; the partaker seems 
to receive a thorough purification—elasticity is given to 
his whole frame, his bilious secretions are regulated, his 
bowels restored to healthy action, his powers of diges- 
tion strengthened, and his general healtt firmly re-es- 
tablished. 

The Proprietor, Mr. FREDERICK A. Gay, was 
himself restored to health by accidentally hearing of and 
trying this invaluable medicine. The particulars of his 
case, which is highly interesting, and the letters of 
many eminent men, may be had in extenso, as they are 
published in a small pamphlet by Frederick A. Gay.— 
‘These pamphlets are distributed without charge at the 
Counter of REDDING & CO., 

8 STATE STREET, 
Principal and Wholesale Agents, 
for New England. 
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EW BOOKS. Dr. Bushnell’s Phi Beta Kappa 
Oration; American Female Poets, edited by Caro- 
line May; The Boy of Mount Rhizi, by Miss C. M. 
Sedgewick; Irving’s Works, vols 1 and 2, new edition; 
The Women of the Scriptures, 12 beaut.ful engravings; 
Charles Lambs Letters; Keat’s Life and Literary Re- 
mains; Channing’s ria io elegant binding suitable for 
¥ recei¥ 
Pree ist eet CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 


i ! 





ANNING’S MEMOIRS, in handsome binding. 
Ae received, a few copies of > rea nly of a 
ing, handsomely put up in gilt binding suita 
or ita” ROBBY’ & NICHOLS, 


§G- DISTRIBUTORS OF CHARITY. All Offi- 


the regular monthly meeting of the “Association of 


PROCRASTINATION IS THE THIEF OF 
TIME. 


Tyr is dangerous—neglect that cold and cough 
a few weeks, and the hope of recovery will be lost 
to you forever. Let not any pecuniary consideration 
deter you from trying to save your life and health while 
there is a chance. Consumption is annually sweeping 
off thousands to the tomb; no disease has baffled the 
skill of physicians like it; no physician, perhaps, has 
ever done more for this large class of suffering humani- 
ty, than Dr. Wistar. An “ounce of preventive is worth 
a pound of cure;”’ therefore, before your lungs become 
ulcerated, and so diseased that no human means can 
save you from an early grave, try in season, try at once, 
a medicine which has been of such infinite value to 
thousands—obtain a bottle of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry, take it, get another if necessary, perse- 
vere in using it until you have removed the disease en- 
tirely, which if neglected will terminate your life. Be 
not deceived by quacks, with their imitations and coun- 
terfeits; buy none but Dr. Wistar’s, with I. BUTTS 
on the wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 138 Washington 
street, and by Druggists generally, throughout the Unit- 
ed States. oct7 





ONTENTS OF No. 230 LIVING AGE.—Price 
12% cents: 

1. The Ministry of the Body—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 
2. Expedition to the Niger-—Examiner. 
8. The Massacre in Oregon—Oquawka Spectator. 
4. British Association XVIIIth Meeting—Athe- 
neum. 
5. Vancouver’s Island—Times. 
6. George Stephenson—Derby Reporter. 
7. Human Hydrophobia—Chambers’ Journal. 
8. Importance of the Insignificant—* e 
9. Dr. Channing— ’ 
10. Enemies— bet ” 
11. More about Cockroaches—A Correspondent. 
12. Green Vaults of Dresden—Chambers’ Journal. 
13. Statistical History of the Penny Post—Econo- 





14 Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 
15. Effects of Irish Agitation—London Morning 
Chronicle. * 
16. Vancouver’s Island, Ameriean Policy—Times. 
Published once a week, at $6 a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 





DANIEL & 60., 





HAVING RECEIVED BY RECENT 
ARRIVALS A LARGE STOCK OF 


NEW GOODS, 


E are enabled to offer one of the best assortments 
to be found in the city, consisting of a full sup- 


ply of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS. CLOAK GOODS, 


—aAND— 


SHAWLS, 


LINENS, EMBROIDERIES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 
MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Our stock is selected with great care, and no pains 
spared to have such goods only as we can recommend. 
Our endeavor is to give our customers a Goop ARTI- 
CLE at a Low Prick, and as we import many of the 


FOREIGN GOODS, 
—AND RECEIVE OUR— 
AMERICAN GOODS, 
at the lowest manufacturers’ prices, we are always able 
to sell *‘as low as the lowest,’’ * as cheap as the cheapest.” 
DANIELL & CO., 
No. 201 Washington Street. 


sept30 3m7tis6tos 





PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac- 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 
LADIES’ CALISTHENGUM, 
—TO BE FURNISHED WITH— 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
Nic APPARATUS, 
For Ulealthful Exereise and Recreation. 
To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2. 
Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respeciully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, from 9 to 11 0’ clock, 
A. M., at No. 339 Washington Street, 5 doors South 
of West Street. 
sept30 








istf F. L. CAPEN. 





STAINED, ENAMELLED AND GROUND GLASS;— 
—ALSOo— 
LEAD AND METAL SASH, 
manufactured by 
JAMES M. COOK & CO., 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTERS, 
GLAZIERS AND GRAINERS, 
No. 5 ArKixson St., Boston. 


James M. Cook, 
Otis 8. SavaGce, ‘ 
Joun M. P. Coox, 


6mos, sept23 





_— LARGEST PAINTING IN THE 
WORLD. 


AT TUE MASONIC TEMPLE—Tremont 8r. 


HUTCHING’S 
Grand Classical Panorama, 


OF THE 
SEA AND SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. |* 
Executed from drawings made by A. Hewins, during 
his voyages in the Mediterranean, and travels in Spain, 
France and Italy. 

Open every evening, except Saturday and Sunday, at 
7, commencing at 7§0’clock. Also, Wednesday’s and 
Saturday’s at 3 o’clock. 

Tickets 25 cents, to be had at the door from 10 to 12 
A. M., and from 7 to 9, P. M. Children under 12 
years, half price. Liberal srrangements made with 
Schools, and parties from the country. Copyright of 
the Panorama secured according to law. For Particu- 
lars see bills and descriptive pamphlets. 

julyl5 u 





Dancing and Calisthenies. 


ACADEMY, 339 WASHINGTON ST., 
5 DOORS SOUTH OF WEST sT. 


R. SULLIVAN respectfully announces to his 
Patrons and the Public, that he will re-open his 
Academy, on Wednesday afternoon, 4th Oct. at 3 P. 
M., for the purpose of giving instruction in Dancing in 
all its fashionable branches, together with his new sys- 
tem of Ladies’ Drawing Room Calisthenics so much ap- 
proved of, not only for promoting health bat also physi- 
cal development, which is so essentialto graceful move- 
ment and dignity of carriage. Mr. S. having studied 
under the first masters in Europe (this being his second 
season in this country) he is perfectly acquainted with 
the latest improvements—in every department of his 
profession. Families interested in the improvement of 
their children’s carriage are respectfully invited to call 
and see his system of teaching—on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoon. Mr. S. has ‘or sale at his Acade- 
my his newly invented Calisthenic Expander, highly 
recommended by Drs. Winslow Lewis, Warren, and 
others. 
Schorls and Families attended. 
Private Lessons at all hours in all the new and fash- 
ionable Dances. 
An Evening Class for Gentlemen on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. istf septl6 





EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonar 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic Aflec 
tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, Boston, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, buz 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the city are re 
quested to be as minute as possible in the deri of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 

Notr.—The most prevalent and atal of all diseases 
inciaent ‘0 our, climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight ¢old. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, dela: 3 are dangerous. 


nov6 isly 


NEW FALL GOODS OPENING. 





HASKELL & HOWLAND, 
No. 249 Washington Street, 


ILL open the present week, a LARGE AND 
SPLENDID STOCK OF 


New and Elegant Autumn Goods, 


to which the attention of the Ladies and all other pur- 
chasers is invited, comprising in part New Styles of 
RICH DRESS SILKS. 

NEW BLACK SILKS, of all the best descriptions 
for beauty and wear. 

PRINTED CASHMERE DE ECOSSE and DE 
LAINES, new and very handsome designs, for Dresses. 

PLAIN DE LAINES AND CASSIMERES, in all 
the high colore, for Children’s Autumn Dresses, §c. 

EMBROIDERED CASHMERE AND THIBET 
DRESSES, very beautiful. 

THIBET MERINOS AND CASHMERES, of all 
fashionable colors, from the best manfacturers of 
France and Germany, the best assortment we have 
ever opened. : 
MARCELLINE SILKS, of all shades and colors, 
to match Merinos, &c., &c. 


NEW EMBROIDERIES, 


CLES. 
LAWN AND LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, fash- 


ionable styles. 
Shawls. 


A full assortment of New LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE AND PLAID SHAWLS. Also, we 
are soon to receive 


800 CASHMERE SCARFS, 


of all colors and sizes; and many other styles of NEW 
AND DESIRABLE GOODS, will be received on the 
arrival of the Steamers and Packets from Europe, af- 
fording our friends and customers a fine opportunity of 
making selections from one of the most extensive and 
fashionable stocks in the city, 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 

6tis 


GARPETS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER IS NOW RECEIVING A 
LARGE STOCK OF NEW CARPETING 
FOR THE 


FALL TRADE, 


Embracing a GREAT VARIETY of Styles and 
Prices, in INGRAIN, THREE-PLY, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, and STAIR CARPETING and RODS, 
BOCKING, RUGS and MATS, 


Window Shades and Fixtures, 
TABLE OIL CLOTHS and CANVASS CARPETS, 


of all widths, some very old, suitable for Offices and 
Hotels, all of which will be sold low at Wholesale and 
Retail. Purchasers are invited to ca!l and examine. 


WILLIAM P. TENNEY, 


CORNER OF HANOVER, BLACKSTONE, SA- 
LEM, AND ENDICOTT STREETS. 
septl6 is&os3m 


The largest, best, and cheapest 
DICTIONARY, 


in the English Language, is, confessedly, 
WEBSTER’S, 
the entire work, Unabridged, in 1 vol. Crown Qwarto, 
1452 pp. with Portrait of the author, Revised by Pro- 
fessor G.odrich, of Yale College. Price, $6. 

** Thr most COMPLETE, ACCURATE, and RELIABLE 
Dictionary of the Language,’’ is the recent testimony 
given to this work by many Presidents of Colleges and 
other distinguished literary men throughout the country. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any 
other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or 
any Abridgment of this work, yet 

“Its definitions are models of condensation and purity. 
The most complete work of the kind that any nation 
can boast of.”” [Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun. 


“We rejoice that it bids fair to become the standard 
Dictionary to be used by the numerous millions of peo- 
ple who are to inhabit the United States.”? [Signed by 
104 members of Congress. . 


Published by G. & C. MERIAM,Springfield, Mass. 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 
septl6 8tis 


HAMBERS’ WORKS. Chambers’ Cyclopedia 
of English Literature, complete in two imperial 
octavo volumes, elegantly illustrated, price $5 00. 

Chamber’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, with elegant illustrative engravings, com- 
plete in 10 volumes, bound, price $10 00. 

Chambers’ Library for Young People—A series of 
small books, elegantly illuminated. Each volume 
forms a complete work, embellished with a fine steel 
engraving, and sold separately. Price 374 cents.— 
Six volumes are now issued. 

Chambers’ People’s Edition of Vericour’s Modern 
e138. Litterature. Edited by W. S. Chase, price 

Chambers’ People’s Edition of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789, 1830 and 1848, in three vols, 75 cents 
each. Published by 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
septlé Atis 59 Washington st. 


HAPMAN HALL SCHOOL. Chapman Hall 
School, in Chapman Place, will be re-opened on 
the first Monday of September next. 

Mr. BakeER would take this opportunity to thank 
his patrons for the encouragement they have always 
bestowed upon his labors; and he assures them that he 
will continue his utmost exertions to ensure the pro- 
gress of their sons in all that pertains to their physical, 


septl6 














- moral and intellectual well being. 


Mr. E, B. DearBorn has been employed in this 
School for seven years, and has proved himself an effi- 
cient and successful Teacher, especially in Mathemat- 
ies. 

Mr. H. G. Ferre has been engaged for the last five 
years with perfect success, as a Teacher of Drawing, 
and will still continue in that department. 

Mr. J. E. Goup, Teacher of Vocal Music in seve- 
ral of our Public Schools, and extensively known aa a 
Teacher of that delightful art, will continue his valuable 
services. 

Miss Emity Jonnson, from the Normal School, 
who has had many years expericnce in Teaching, has 
been two years in the preparatory department, and 
given entire satisfaction to the patrons of the School. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Baker has secured the 
services of Mr. J. A. Hastinas as Teacher of Greek, 
Latin, &c. This gentleman is a graduate of Harvard 
Coliege, and has liad two years experience as Principal 
of Framingham Academy, and is highiy qualified by 
age, experience and a love of children, to command re- 
spect, to excite to duty, and awaken his pupils toa love 
of learning. 

Particular attention paid to fitting boys for the Latin 
and EnGuisn Higa Scuoots. 

AMOS BAKER, Principal 
Chapman Hall, Boston, August 28, 1848. 
Note. Mr. Baker may be seen between the hours 
of School, at his residence. adjolning the School-house. 
sept2 istf. 





Mr. & Mrs. G. Wilkes’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LAD 


Ss. 
29 Bowpoin StREET, Boston. 


—_ Seminary which has been in successful oper - 
tion for three years, and enjoyed a large share of 
Public Patronage, will be re-opened (after the preseat 
vacation) on Monday, 18th September. 

Parents and Guardians who are desirous that their 
Daughiers and Wards should not only acquire all that 
pertains to a solid and useful education, but that the 
various popular accomplishments should be added to 
these attainments, with the cultivation of their man- 
ners, will find that this establishment has peculiar 
claims on their attention. 

Application for admission into the school, may be 
made at the residence, any day between the hours of 
12 and 2 o’clock. 

August, 3lst., 1848. 


sep 9 6tis 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, AT FRAM- 

INGHAM. The second term of the eighth year of 

this School will commence on Monday, Sept 11th.— 

‘Terms, course of instruction, &c. as usual, Circulars 
will be sert to those who desire it. : 

Reference may be made to the following gentlemen, 
who are or have been, patrons of the School:—Judge 
Edward Mellen of Wayland; Hon. Wm. Jackson, 
Newton; Hon. John C. Park, Dr M.S. Perry and E. 
Baker, Heary Smith, David Reed, Mason J. Chapin, 
Edmund Jackson, Francis Jackson, Daniel Perkins, 
Sanford M. Hunt, Benj. Brown, Jr., Bradford Sum- 
ner, John D. Williams, Nahum Jones, Thos. Snow, 
Edward Lamb, H. N. Hooper, J. M. Barnard, Oliver 


Eldridge, Esqs. of Boston. 
ag JAMES W. BROWN. 


is8w 
UST received an assortment of Enamelled Sauce- 
ns, Maslin Kettles, Porringers, &c., for sale low 
at W. I. FROST’S, 182 Washington Street, 2 doors 
north of Franklin Street. istf sep 9 








instruction in a public Academy, im the higher 

ish branches, in French, Drawing and Painting. 
desires a situation either in a men" or in a private 
school. Satisfactory references will be given. — 
at this Office. istf septl6 


de verter A lady who has for some time given 
E 








REAT BARGAINS given on Knives and Forks, 
G Cutlery, &c., at W. 1. FROST’S, 182 Washing- 
ton Street, 2 doors north — Street. 


UILLING SCISSORS AND CRIMPING MA- 
CHINES at W. I. FROST’S, 182 Washington 
Street, 2 doors north of Franklin Street. 
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oct7 lis2os 111 Washington st. 
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POETRY. 


THE MISSION OF THE CROSS. 


The Cross!—the Cross!—Lift it up on high! 
Send it fort to ali lands beneath the sky! 

Lift it up, as the Banner for God’s own War, 
Where the day hath a Sun, or the night a Star! 





Goes it forth o’er the Waste with its fiery Sands? 
—Oh, let it not faint in the bearers’ hands! 
There are Souls, in the Desert, for Life to save, 
Though they thirst not yet for the healing wave. 


Goes it forth o’er the Snows of the glittering Pole? 
Even there may the Words make the bruis’d heart 


whole! 
Even there may the riches of Prayer be known, 
And Praise gush warm from the frozen zone! 


Goes it forth o’er the Isles of the far South Sea? 
Oh! deep may the prints of its bright path be, 
Till God’s light hallow the golden air, 

And the Savage weep o’er the Savior’s prayer! 


The Cross—the Cross! 
But lose ye not sight of 1ts nearer war: 

Let it brighten the Sands, the Snows, the Isles— 
But the Home-Lost look for its first glad smiles. 


Let it stream afar— 


To win fresh fields, must the Cross still roam? 
—There are deserts of froat and flame at home; 
There are heathen hordes of the breadless Poor, 


— Let each lift it up at his own house-door! 


The Cross—the Cross! Lift it up on high— 

But, think not alone of a distant sky: 

Look before ye, around ye and behind,— 

Grief and Guilt break hearts, for the Cross to bind. 


Free as Light, let it wander from pole to pole— 
Bat, first, shine at home on the Dark in Soul: 
Let it seek the Unfound, over wave and sand,— 
But first find the Lost of our own poor Lands. 
J. Jouns. 
Liverpool, Eng., Dec., 1841. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





SIBERIA. 


[Extracted from an article in Blackwood on Adolph 
Erman’s l'ravels.]} 


Nijini Novgorod is the point of rendezvous for 


'to Obdorsk ; but, nevertheless, the cold is far 





criminals from the western provinces of the em- 
pire condemned to Siberian exile. They ar- 
rive there in small detachments, to pursue their | 
journey in small bodies. In the vicinity ofevery | 
—- aloag the road is another building 
snown as the Ortrog or fort, which is merely a | 
large barrack divided into numerous smallcham- | 
bers; and surrounded by a fence or palisados, | 
where the convicts are lodged upon the journey. | 
In various places Mr. Erman met with exiles, | 
from some of whom he gaived curious informa- j 
tion. They are usually known by the mild | 
name of ‘‘the unfortunates,’’ and are held in no | 


low space. They all talked with animation, and 
with remarkably delicate voices, which now 
gave expression only to soft and joyous emotions. 
They embraced, one after the other, the Yams- 
chik who entered with us ; and their soft voices, 
now almost whining, seemed attuned, not so 
much to words of old acquaintance, as to the en- 
dearments of young and growing love.’’ The 
ladies having emptied their purses without 
quenching their thirst, the good-natured German 
whe observed that ‘the pleasure of drinking had 
but just risen to its highest pitch,’’ opened them 
a credit with the kabak-keeper. ‘*They now 
took especial pains to show themselves deserv- 
ing of the European treat, by good Christian ob- 
servance. Devout Russians are in the habit of 
neutralizing the Satanic operation of spiritous 
liquors by a rapid movement of the right hand, 
intended to describe the cross, or by a softly 
ejaculated prayer, or merely by blowing the 
breath upon the glass. But the good-humored Ost- 
yaks, novices in Christian prayer asin drinking, 
made the sign of the cross to such an extent, so 
slowly, and with such deep bowing of the body, 
as would be required by the church only on the 
most solemn occasions 

Close to Nijni Novgorod, and within a very 
short distance of Moscow, the prevailing popu- 
lation consists of Cheremisses and Chuvashes, 
two tribes, many of whose customs are nearly as 
barbarous as their names. These people are 
shy and timid, very slow in acquiring industrious 
habits, and addicted to sundry practices stamp 
ing them as semi-savages. In some places they 
cling to paganism, and offer up horned beasts, 
fruit, and vegetables to their various deities.— 
The Chuvash ladies wear a sort of bustle made 
out of sheet copper, hanging trom the girdle 
backwards over the hips, and having appended 
to it all manner of metal ornaments, making a 
perpetual clatter in walking. But these tribes 
are the pink of refinement by comparison with 
those in the northern portion in the Muscovite 
empire,—with{the Ostyaks, who eat out of the 
same trough with their dogs, or with the Samo- 
vedes who tear with their teeth, and swallow 
with infinite relish, huge lumps of raw and reek- 
ing flesh. The women of the latter people wear, 
as their favorite decoration (certainly not an in- 
appropriate one) a glutton’s tail, hanging down 
the back of their pelisse. Their hair is plaited 
in tails, to which all manner of lumber, brass 
und inon rings, are attached. Mr. Erman’s ac- 
count of *‘Life in the Chum” (the skin tent of 
the Samoyedes) is quaint and graphic. 

Yakutsk is two degrees to the south of Bere- 
soy, which Mr. Erman had visited on his way 











more severe atthe former place, where frozen 
earth is found near the surface the year round 

‘Tho inhabitants af the Swiss Alps would not 
unjustly think themselves lost if they were come | 
pelled to Jive at the height of ten thousand feet, | 
or two thousand three hundred feet above the | 
hospital of the great St. Bernard, and there to 
support and clothe themselves by keeping cat- 
tle, and with the productions of the surrounding 
country ; yet they would then, and not until they 
arrived at that height, be settled on ground hav- 
ing the same temperature which | found here 
amongst the Yakuts, who are rich in cattle. It 
would seem, therefore, as if that succeeded in Si- 
beria which was impossible in Europe, it we did | 





particular disfavor by the natives, with whose | not take into’ account that the same constant 


families they intermarry. 


as the peasants in western Europe. 
man refersto this with strong approval,and attrib- 
utes to it the happiest resulis. ‘I have often.”’ 
he says, ‘‘heard intelligent and refiecting Rus- 
sians mention, as_an almost inexplicable paradex, 
that the peasants condemned to become settlers, 
all, without exception, andin a very short time, 
change their habits and lead an exomplary hfe; 
yet it is certain that the sense of the benefit con- 
ferred on them by the gift of personal freedom 
is the sole cause of this conversion. Banish- | 
ment subservient to colonization, instead of close | 
imprisonment, is, indeed, an excellent feature in | 
the Russian code ; and though the substitution 

of furced labor in mines for the punishment of 

death may be traced back to Grecian example, 


| 


one in except George, who allowed me to make 
| myself at home. 


- yee grange By Ps — | temperature of the ground may be made up at 
enactment of the Russian Jaw, serfs when trans- | q t > , slements,’?’— | : 
ported to Siberia, become in all respects a8 free | nena coer aa aie singe a touched his mind, 1 will pay him any price he | 
Mr. Er- | and resistance of their frozen soil, the Yakuts | 
| are a prosperous people, having attaineda con- | 
siderabla degree of civilization, 
| whom crime is rare, although the influence of | 
Russian example and contact daily renders it} 
less sv. 


and amongst | 





MR. WEBSTER AT MARSHFIELD. 


[From the New York Commercial]. 


i¢ 


Extracts 
August, 1848, 


‘*When I arrived at the mansion, I found no 


lt was toward the close of the 


the improving of the offender's condition by be- | day, and the cool breezes from the ocean had 


stowing on him personal freedom, is an original 
as well as an admirable addition of a Russian 


| sprung up to fan the face of nature. 
- 


| 


In a few moments afier my artival,1 heard his | 


legislator.’ It is of course by the higher clase | cheering voice calling me out (for George had | 
of exiles that the vanishment is must severely | told him [ was here) to see the result of his af- | 
felt ; but these live in the towns, that the sue- | ternoon's sport, in the shape of eight or ten blue | 


cour received from government may reach them | fish, which he had just brought from Duxbury | 
the more easily, and submit, for the most part, | bay. 


There they were, on the clean straw in| 


with great equanimity to the change from the | is buggy waggon, a sight gratifying, and giv-| 


luxury of Moscow or St. Petersburg, to the jing me no very distant idea of a delicious chow- | 
der. 


dullness and simplicity of Tobo'sk, and even of 
worse places. Some of them have to do pen- 
ance in church for a certain time after their ar- 
rival, and a portion of these continue the prac- 
tice after itis no longer compulsory. At Bere- 
soy, a town in western Siberia, which Mr. [r- 
man passed through on an excursion north- | 
ward from Tobolsk, the oral chronicles of the | 
inhabitants furnish curious details of the numer- | 
ous illustrious exiles who have there ended *| 
theirdays. Menchikoff, the well-known favor- | 


ite of Peter 1., was one of these. “After his | 


political extinction, he prepared himself, by de- 


vout penitence, for his natural decease. 


church, now fallen to deeay, which stands thirty 
or forty feet above the bank of the Sosva, at 


Afier Mr Webster had given some directions 
about the farming affairs, 1 jcined him in his| 
library.’ 

August, 1818. 

Just as I sit down to write, the sun 1s rising, 
and half his circle is seen from my window above | 
the surface of the ocean. What a inagnificent 


|sight! Come, ye citizens of Gotham, and see 


what ye rarely ever saw in your lives—a glo- 
rious sun-rise. 

Bang! 1 hear the report of a gun. 

On going to my window 1 saw Mr. Webster 


He | standing on the point of the bay which stretches 
worked with his own hands in erecting the little | 


inland to-his garden wall, with agua in his hand, 


\the smoke rising above his uncovered head, and 
| one of his men bringing to him a bird. 


He has 


the southern extremity of the town; he then | shot a plump teal, one of the numerous kinds of 


served in it as bell-ringer, and was finally bari- | wild fowl on this part of the coast, which had 


ed by the grateful inhabitants of Beresov, imme- 
diately before tee door of the building.’’ It was 
here, at Beresov, that Mr. Erman fell in wit 
a number of unlucky conspirators, who had 
lost fortune, rank, and by their association in 
a ,recent abhortive revolutionary attempt.— 
Amongst them were a M. Cotski, at one time 
a count and general of cavalry, and the ex- 
eheftains Foctt and Cherniloy. They usu- 
ally wore the costume of the country, but 
upon holydays they donned European coats, 
in order to display the vestiges of the orders 
that had once been sewed upon them. A cu- 
rious instance of vanity, traceable, perhaps, to 
a desire to distinguish themselves from per- 
sons condemned to the same punishment for 
crimes of a more disgraceful nature, 

After many days journey through Tartar vill- 
ages of wooden huts, and towns that are litile 
better, the first view of Tobolsk, obtained some 
miles before reachins the place, is quite impus- 
ing ; and the traveller, who might think he ha 
got a few stages beyond civilization, is cheered 
and encouraged by the sight of church-towers, 
lofty monasteries, and well-built houses. In 
vain does he seek foran inn. Such things are 
unknown in Siberia; and, if he hasno acquaint- 
ance in the town, he must apply to the police- 
master, who recommends him to the hospitality 
of an inhabitant, by whom he is made welcome 
during hjs stay, without demand for remunera- 
tion, although, if proffered, it will sometimes be 
accepted. In this manner Mr. Erman and his 
companions, were accommodated in the upper 
story of a well-built wooden house; and here 
their progress eastward was arrested by the 
characier of the weather. 

The commencement of a fishing season or 
expedition is celebrated by the Ostyaks with all 
manner of queer saturnalia: Although nominal- 
ly Chuistians, and accustomed to attend church 
once a ye:r, they are very heathenish in some 
of their rites and ceremonies, and make a strange 
jumble of their old supertitutions and their new 
faith. ‘The priests do not invariably set them a 
good example. “Our Russian informant com- 
plained bitterly of the priest in his neighborhood, 
who came into the village on holidays so drank, 
that the congregation assembled to no purpose,” 
With such pastors, no wonder if the sheep eling 
to some of their ancient usages. Those who 
are departing on an expdition, slaughter a tame 
animal, and smear the'r faces with its blood, ac- 
companying the sacrifice with a carousal. In 
one village Mr. Erman found the huts remarka- 
bly empty, and was tuld that the men had gone 
a fishing, and that their wives were drinking 
brandy in the kabak or public house. The sa'e 
of spirits in Siberia, as in al] the Russian domin- 
ions, is a government monopoly, and brandy is 
only to be had in certain houses, tov whose keep- 
ers the privilege is farmed. In a small datk 
room, scarcely ten paces wide, Mr. Erman 
found ten or twelve Ostyak dames clustered 
round the bottle, and benevolently drunk. His 
acconnt of their maudlin state is amusingly grave 
and sentimental. ‘‘A number of short corpulent 
figures, with buck sparkling eyes, could be just 


seen, moving and mingling together, in the nar- 


| ventured thus late in the morning to linger 100 | 
| near the premises, not knowing that the sunnev- 
jer rises to find the owner asleep. We will taste 
| of the bird at dinner. 

I am called to take a ramble in the fields with 
| boots proof against the morning dews, to use 
| Mr. Webster's words, ‘to spy out the nakedness | 
| of the Jand.’ 


| 
| 


itol, have heard him at the bar, have been charm- 


led by his eloquence in popular assemblies ; have 
| read his speeches, sent by reporters to all parts 
lof the civilized world, but comparatively few 
have seen and heard farmer Webster, among his 
|eattle and sheep, his crops and forests. When- 
ever he is to speak on any of the above mention- 
ed occasions, short hand writers are sent to take 
down his words, so that no idea of his may be 
lost. Now if the cultivators of the soil should 
| send reporters to note down what he says touch- 
| ing their most useful and indispensable occupa- 
| tion, whenever he has occasion, they would be 
enriched as the earth is by the overflowing of 
the Nile. But alas, of what use is so much 
| wisdom to me in a chase for a fox, or in s)oot- 
| ing a wood-cuck, or in angling for a trout! 

We took a good look at the potatoes. If 
there is any one crop worthy of attention and in- 
deed absolutely requiring it, Mr. Webster says, 
it is the potato crop, and especially so when it is 
liable to that fatal disease by which it is destroy- 
ed in so many countries. He has this season 
produced a large quantity, chiefly of two kinds, 
the Mercers and the pink-eyes. He has never 
had a finer crop. He planted them early, ana 
ihey are ripe early. Many are already harvest- 
ed, and all have been ready for the harvest for 
some time. They grow to a large size, with 
but few in a hill, and without any rot or any ap- 
pearance of disease. He planted the seed ona 
light loamy soil, which he prepared with a sub- 
soil plough and manured with a fish called man- 
haden, and with asea weed called kelp, taken 
from the ocean bordering on his farm. For this 
crop he uses no barn yard manure, for where it 
is scattered on the Jand weeds will grow. Ata 
proper time his men will take these potatoes to 
Boston, where their good quality will bring for 
them a good price. 

We looked at the turnips. He has one field 
of ten acres, the best he has ever produced. He 
chooses for this crop also a light svil; and ex- 
cludes from it all barn yard manure. Manure 
fresh from the sea is exactly’ the thing for tur- 
nips. All succulent crops delight in it. 

We next looked at a field of five acres of beets, 
growing by the side of the turnips in the most 
luxuriant manner. His preparation for this crop 
was like that for the potato aad turnip, conse- 
quently the field is free from weeds. After the 
seed is once planted he has nothing to do but 
wail for the harvest to come. Mr. Webster has 
a strict regard to what 1s called rotation in crops, 
and generally makes his turnips and beets follow 
a crop of wheat or oats. ‘These green crops do 
not exhaust the soil but bring to it as much annu- 
ally as they take away. 

his corn is growing finely and promises an 
abundant harvest; and as we passed over the 
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.|}commits to memory in ‘hee verba, as many 
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stubble fields I could see that there had been an 
extraordinary yield. Mr. Webster remarked 
that in this respect ‘Nature had been bountiful. 
His barns are full. 

Among the cattle he apparently takes great 
delight. He has imported some of the finest 
oreeds in England and Scotland. His Devon- 
shires, Durhams and Ayrshires are all noble 
specimens. He «almost always has some prodi- 
gies in nature. Sometimes an ox, sometimes 2 
cow, but this year he has a remarkable pair of 
twin steers, yearlings, exactly alike,and as large 
as a common three year old. 

His sheep, especially the South downs and 
Cheviots, are the finest I ever saw, and I pre- 
sume they are not excelled by anything in this 
country. 

Coming through the lawn, around the fresh 
pond near the house, | saw a large number of the 
real Canada geese. He says they feed on grass 
and flour.sh best when left alone, where they 
have access to water and islands beyond the leap 
of a fox. 

August, 1848. 


Long before the sun rose, Mr. Webster was 
in his library, pondering, doubtless, on what he 
should say to his neighbors w ho are to meet him 
tomorrow. He holds it disrespectiul in a high 
degree, to an audience that will listen to him, 
and perhaps come a great distance to do so, to 
make an apology instead of a speech. Besides, 
what he is to say to-morrow, and indeed what 
he says on almost all occasions, is virtually said 
to the whole country. 

I have never heard of a man who would take 
more pains to meet the just expectations of those 
who are to hear him, or be more particular in 
showing a proper respect to their opinions, their 
tastes and their convenience than Mr. Webster. 
He even takes care that he is dressed in a be- 
coming manner. Who ever saw him ina court, 
in the Senate, at dinner, at any party in the 
presence of ladies, or on any occasion, without 
discovering that he was dressed in a manner 
peculiarly proper? It is not that he fancies 
he appears personally better in one suit than 
another, but because he will on all occasions 
show that he omits nothing that is due to those 
before whom it is his duty or pleasure to present 
himself, 

fle never writes outa speech, which he over 
and over again scratches and amends, and finally 


speakers do, but he prepares himself by think- 
ing. The whole mass of matter pertaining to 
any subject he puts into the crucible of his brain, | 
and there separates the dross from the pure | 
gold, which he forges into links and forms the | 
chain. 

It is his custom to do this great business of | 
thinking at an early hour, before any of the stir- | 
ring events of the day, or matters of common | 
concern, come to occupy or divert his attention. | 
Thas [saw him this morning in his library, | 
surrounded by those countless volumes which | 
contain the thoughts and learning of all prece- 





'ding ages, with one hand in his vest pocket, | 
| standing erect and his countenance illumined as} 
| if he was communing with some master spirit. | 


On his table lay the half sheet of paper on which | 
he had noted down the index of the thoughts he | 
was revolving. If Healy will transfer to can- | 
vass a correct portrait, as I saw him, with all 
his surroundings, and catch a gleam of the in- | 
spiration which seemed at that moment to have | 


may ask. 
After breakfast Mr. Webster and myself drove | 
the residence of his son, Mr. Fietcher Web- 


ster, who resides ina pleasant place on this | 
farm, nearer the sea than the mansion house, | 
,and paid our regards to his 
lady, and for a while played with his children. 


accomplished | 


lo driving and riding about, | had seen scores 
f wagons and carts loaded with kelp. One lvad | 


of it, Mr. W. says, is equal to three of manure | 

)  |taken from barn yards. 
'  |used in making glass. 
his coming to Marshfield it had never, to his| 

knowledge, been used here, though thousands | 

of tons were thrown upon the shore annually, | 

to be decomposed and washed back again to the | 


In some countries itis 
He said that previous to | 


deep. It had loug been used advantageously in | 
Ireland and on the coast of Scotland. He drove | 
me to the beach, that I might see where the 
bounteous ocean deposited so much real wealth. 
There it lay, in an extended pile at high water) 
mark, from which the waves had receded, leav-| 


ing it in a convenient position to be taken away, | 


jand there could be not less than one thousand 


tons or loads. | 

Between the beach and uplands a small river 
runs, some distance partly parallel to the shore 
of the ocean, and, without a bridge, would pre- 
ventcommunication. Mr. Webster and the Hon. 
Gershom B. Weston, a rich and liberal citizen 
of Duxbury, headed a subscription to build one, 
and thereby afforded the inhabitants of the 
neighboring farms an opportunity to use it. 

Having seen where it was obiained we drove 
to that part of his farm which he was covering 
with it. Afier spreading it carefully and eveuly 
over the surface, he turns it deep into the soil by 
ploughs, each drawn by three yoke of oxen, in 
its fresh state. There his men were at work, 
as if theit lives depended on what they could ac- 
complish in a short time. He says this plan is 
adopted by the Kentish and Suffolk farmers and | 
many of the Scvtch, and he has found that by 
consigning it to the svil as soon as possible afier 
it comes from the sea, the better will be its ef- 
fects. After the salt water has drained from | 
the weeds, and a partial decomposition has ta- 
ken place, its value will be materially diminish- | 
ed. His poorest lands, those that have been | 
worn and tilled since the pilgrims landed, are 
benefitted and rendered greatly paoductive by its 
use. 

One chief excellence, he says, this manure 


: | possesses over the barn yard,and which he high- | 
| ‘Thousandshave seen Mr. Webster in the Cap- | ly prizes, is that it brings with it to the soil 


no 
| noxious weeds, which require vast Jabor to de-} 
| stroy them, or which exhaust the land. All his 
lands on which he produces potatoes, turnips 
and beets, are fertalized with kelp. No plant, | 
he says, delights in it so much as the potato.— 
| Hence one of the reasons for his having so fine 
a crop, always free from disease so destructive | 


) in other parts of the country, FT 
| In rating one load of this at a value equal to 
three of the other kind, he thinks he ungerrates 
it. Although these green manures have been 

in use since man began to till the land, they have 
_hot been systematically used. ‘The idea of pil- 
| ing them up and leaving them to decompose be- 
fore using them, he entirely repudiates, and | 
| shows beyond all doubt the advantage of using 
;notonly this, bat all green manures in their 

| freshest possible state. 

While upon our morning excursion we went 

to the top of Bascom Hill, which is one of the 

| highest promontories of his farm, and sat in the 

| enjoyment of the breeze, in the shade of a rude 

| Summer house erected for that purpose. From 

\this point Mr. Webster can view his whole 
plantation. On itssummit has been also planted 
a flag-staffa hundred feet high, with halliards 
for hoisting and Jowering the American flag.— 
On the 4th of July, and on any important occa- 
sion, its stars and stripes are flung to the wind, 

and can be hailed by the mariner as he approach- 
es the shore. 

We have made up our minds that there are 
some codfish offin the vicinity of South rock, 
waiting to see us; and we are not the men to dis- 
appoint them. 





THE APPLE GIRL. 


Day after day, with the regularity of aclock, 
a girl of fourteen, shabbily dressed and not over 
doeag, has brought apples for ssle into, our of- 

ce. 

She was here a half hour ago, and on going 
out A moment sinee, we found her seated on the 
floor in the entry, by a window, lost in the pages 
of a book which she was eagetly devouring. 
‘Where did you get that book? ’’ we inquired, 
“T bought it ata stand, sir.’ ‘*What is it?” 
“A fairy book.” Wesmiled and walked on; 
thinking longer of the incident than might be at 
first supposed. She is leading a abortus life 
of poverty, and yet she pauses and dream@ the 
old creams of fairy land, which we in our boy- 
hood, and our fathers and their fathers, in young 
days, have revelled in. Forgetting the sounds 
of Wall street, the war of carts and engines, 
she reads fanciful tales of ouphes and sprites, 
and on the floor of our entry makes a ‘magic 
circle ” for Queen Mab. 
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God has made none of us too low to dream, 
and none too high, ‘The same book which oc- 
cupies that girl’s mind vn the floor, has once 
been the companion of the hours of some wealthy 
child, as its gilded leaves and rich colors (now 
stained and soiled) indicate. The lounger in a 
rich fauteuil or on a costly sofa, had the identi- 
cal pleasure, no more or less keenly, than this 
poor reader of fanciful stories ! 

The girl is sitting there still, but her book has 
dropped in her lap, her head has fallen against 
the wall, one hand is on the book and the other 
on the floor, her bonnet is crowded somewhat 
over her face; bat she is farther off than before 
from all care, for she is sound asleep. [Jour. of 
Com, 














JEWETT & PRESCOTT'S 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SILK GOODS & SHAWL 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
MILK STREET BOSTON. 
(First Store be!ow the Old South Church, a few 
steps from Washington St.) 


URCHASERS can visit this Establishment with 
a certainty of finding a NEW and PERFECT ASs- 
SORTMENT of LONG and SQUARE 
Cashmere, Broche, Thibet, Silk, Satin, 
Woollen, and Merino 


SHAWLS, 
Of every description and price. 
Plain, Cameleon, Brocade, 
Ombre, Figured 


SILKS, 


Of every name, color and quality. 


Black Gros de Rhine, Armure, and all other 
kinds of Black Visite and Dress Silks. 


GERMAN, FRENCH & INDIA SATINS, 
FOR CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Handsome, 





Six or eight different qualities of French and| 
German 


THIBET CLOTHS AND MERINOS, | 
Made expressly for Jewett & Prescott, 


By PARTURLE-LUPIN & CO., and other manufac- | 
turers, in choice and most desirable colors. All other | 
kinds ot Cloak materials in latest Paris Styles. | 
Also, PARIS CLOAKS and VISITES, in elegant 
patterns, of our own importation. Aztra medium and 
low priced qualities of BOMBAZINES, ALPAC- 
CAS, LYONESE CLOTHS, &c. 

N. B. JEWEsT & PRESCOTT give their undi- 
vided attention to the introduction of SHAWLS, SILK | 
GOODS, and CLOAK MATERIALS, in the bigh-| 
est state ot perfection, and acknowledge no equals in | 
this branch of the Dry Goods business. 

WITHOUT EXAGGERATION, | 
their assortment, at the present time, surpasses, in} 
extent and variety, the combined stocks of any three | 


firms in Boston, and, in view of these facts, we can 


with propre ty expect, from erery purchase r, at least | 
y expe ever’ 
an examination of our superior assortment. 

THE LADIES 
will consider it an especial privilege to select their} 
Dresses and Shawls from this variety, and TRADERS, | 
from the city or country, will not know what con- 
stitutes a good assortment, until they have looked 
through our stock. PRicEs WARRANTED SATISFAC- | 
ToRY to the Purchaser, 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. | 


| 
Milk Street Silk and Shawl Store, 


BOSTON. | 


sept 2 Twishwos | 





OLIVER HOLMAN, | 


NO. 124 STATE STREET, 
Bostor, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
STATIONER, 





PERKINS SUPERIOR CARDS, 


—FOR— 


and general Agent for | 
| 


Railroad Tickets, Business and Address Cards. 
A large Assortment of 
BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
of various qualities, and adapted to almost every busi- | 
ness, constantly for sale. Books made to order with 
despatch, and particular attention given to the mane- | 
facture of Books of unusual and difficult patterns. ' 
Baoking, Insurance, Manufacturing and Railroad | 
Corporations, Merchants and others furnished with 
complete sets, or single books to order, which will be 
warranted satisfactory mm every respect, | 
hs ad oh _— ° ] 
STATIONERY | 
of every description, Commercial and Law Blanks, 
Copying Presses and Matenals, Drawing and Profile 
Papers and various articles for Engineers, Artists and | 
Schools, for sale low. | 
Binding and Ruling to any desired patterns. | 
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THE ORIGINAL 
Herb Doctor's Popular Medicines, | 


TO BE HAD AT THE HOWARD STREET MEDI-| 
CAL OFFICE, 
NO. 15 HOWARD STREET, 
The only place in Boston where the genutne can be | 


obtained. ‘| 
-- } 
DR, J. M. WESTON, } 

PVE celebrate! Her! ulist, of Philadelphia, has es- | 
tablished an office at No. 15 Howard street, for | 
the sale of his 


PURE HERB MEDICINES, 


THE ONLY PLACE in the city where the genuine | 
can be obtained. Having been ia use for over thirty 
years in the Southern and Western States, they have 
invariably given entire satisfaction. | 

The author of these valuable Medicines labored long | 
and faithful in the fields o| Nature in order to find out 
what Herbs, Roots aid Barks would oreve beneficial | 
to man in nis bodily afflictions. He has been familiar 
with the manners and customs of the Indian nations, 
and o! tained valuable information from them with re- 
gard to the nature and medi inal Properties of those 
Herbs which are used by them ia every disease, and by 
the experience of years, he has suceeeded in combining 
such materials as act i harmony with the human sys- 
tem. : > ? 

These medicines are prepared in various ways In 
SYRUPS, EXTRACTS, TINCTURES, OILS, 

POWDERS AND PLASTERS, 
by his own hand, from newly gathered materials, and 
put uw) in bottles of convenient size, well corked, seal 
ed, Jabelled and stamped. ‘They are highly concentra- 
ted, and will keep a great length of time without losing 
their virtue. 

The Doctor discards all poisons, both mineral and 
vegetable, from his practice. He has no forged certifi- 
cates of cures which have never been performed, but 
would say to those who are afflicted in any way to call 
and try the merits of Herb Medicines. 

Among which are the following: 

Indian Cough Medicine. A ceriain cure for Cou hs, 
Colds, Consumption, Asthma, Influenza, Bronchits, 
etc. ete. 

Indian Blood Purifier, for Dyspepsia, Scrofila, or 
King’s Evil, ete. : 

Indian Specific, for Dysentery, Summer Complaints, 
Cholera Morbus and Cholera Infantum: 

Invigo ating Nerve Syrup, for Nervous Headache, 
Lowness of Spirits, Palsy, Lethargy, Hysterics, Con- 
vulsions, Falling Sickness, etc. 

Croup Syrup, for Croup or Hives. 

Vegetable Vermifuge, for Worms. 

Expectorant Syrup, for Whooping Cough, etc. 

Tonic Powders, used for General Debility, Dyspep- 
Sia, ete. 

Digestive Pills, for Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Cos- 
tiveness. 

Rheumatic Pills, for Rheumatism, (used with the 
Blood Purifier.) 

Liver Pills, for Inflammation of the Liver, Pain in 
the Side, Affection of the Spleen, ete. : 

Liniment for Deafness, a certain remedy. 

Corn Salve, tor the cure of hard and Soft Corns. 

Strengthening Plaster, the best in use. 

Mother’s Cordial, a most invaluable medicine for fe- 
males. 

N. B. Remedies for all diseases. . 

The low price of our Medicines we hope will be the 
means of sending us customers, and we pledge ourselves 
to p ove that there are no Med‘cines now in the market 
superior either as to efficacy or profitableness. 

aul9 tf 








EW BOOKS. The Women of the Revolution, 2 
vols, plates; Dr. Shew’s Water Cure Manual, 4th 
thousand; Hone Influence, 2 vols, 75 cents; Heroes of 
Puritan Times, 1 vol; Hazlett Miscellanies, 5 vols; 
The Meldran Family, a Story of New England, by a 
Lady of Providence; The Orators of the Revolution, 
with Portraits; Londen Art Union, for September, 
62 cents. Pride and Prejudice, a Good Edition, print- 

ed on large type, &c., &e. Just received b 

: CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


lis2os 111 Washington st. 
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| some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted to 


| tiser. uf 


RLCEIVED FOR THE FOLLOWING PERIODICALS, 


BY 
THOMAS WILEY, JR, 
—Late Jordan & Wiley— 
AT THE 


BOSTON PERIODICAL AGENCY, 


No. 20 State Street. 
Picrontat Montunies. | Knickerbocker 50 


Siliman’s Journal of 500 
Science and Arts } 
Daguerreoty pe (semi-mo.) 
300 


London World of Fash- 
ion 6 00 
London Art Union Jour- 
nal 
Graham’s Magazine 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Book 3 00 
Columbian Magazine 3 00 
Union Magazine 300 
0) 


JUVENILE. 
00 
00) Merry’s Museum 
Parley’s Magazine 
Youth’s Cabinet 
Young People’s Mag. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Mag. 


Ladies National Maga- 
zine 

Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine 

Ladies’ Garland 

Family Circle 

Sears’ Family Magazine 2 00 

*,* Any two of the above 

$3 00 


2 00 MEDICAL. 

1 00 

1 00) Braithwaite’s rent 150 
pect of Med. Scie 

Medical Chirurgi 
view 3 00 

London Lancet 5 00 

Ranking’s Abstract 150 

Boston Medical won} 3 00 
Surgical Journal 

N. ¥. Journa!l of Medi- 
cine 3 00 

bs 


e- 
Monthlies for $5 00. 


Reviews. 


British and Foreign 2 
Medico Chirurgical 5 
London, Foreign, Ed- 
inburg and West- } 
minster, $3 00 each, 
or for the four, 
Brownson’s Quarterly 3 vo| 
American (Whig) Re- | 
view 5 00) 
Democratic 300 Law Library 10 00 
North American 5 00 Law Reporter 3 00 
Christian 300 Library of Law and Equi- 
7 


3 00 


American Journal of 
00! Medical Science 
| British and Foreign 3 
Medical Review } 00 





Law. 


Universalist 300) ty 
Bibliotheca Sacra,Theo. 4 00 | 
Mass. Quarterly 3 00) 
The 19th Century 300! 
| London Pictorial Times 9 00 
| Lon. IMestrated Newa 9 00 
| London Punch 5 
$00 Farmers’ Library 
4 00. Horticulturist 
100 Horticultural Magazine 
190 Mechanics’ and English 
3 00 Magazine 
2 00 | Howitt’s Journal 
People’s Journal 
Mothers’ Magazine 
300 Mothers’ Assistant 
6 00 Mass Common School 
600 Journal 
5 00 Fowler’s Phrenologi- 
eal Journal ° } 100 
5 00 Edinburg 2 Ou 


_All the principal Newspapers of the day. A liberal 
discount made to clubs, or individuals who subscribe 
for several works. Ali English Periodicals imported 
to order, 

All the above works may be neatly bound, and back 
numbers supplied when necessary, by leaving word at 
the Counter. eoposly feb12 


MisCELLANEOUS. 


RELiaiovus. 


Biblical Repository 

+ a a Examiner 
Moathly Religious Mag. 
National Preacher 
New Englander 
Ladies’ Repository 


moewM wun 
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Literary. 
Black wood’s Magazine 
Eclectic 
Living Age (weekly) 
Hones Merchants’ 
Jour. of Franklin Insti- 
tute 


100 
2 1 00 


THE BIBLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 
ETTERS of Jolu Quincy Adams to his Son, on 

4 the Bible and its teachings—price 31 cts, or 23 cts 
each, by the dozen. , 

Best Hours of Life for the Hours of Death, by Rich- 
ter, 3mo, 31 cts. 

Self Culture, by William E. Channing, 32mo, 31 cts. 

Hours for Heaven, 20th ed, 32mo, 25 cts. 

The Silent Comforter, 32mo—price 31 cts. 

Willis’s Sacred Poems, 32mo, 31 cts. 

The Bridal Wreath, a Wedding Souvenir, 32mo, 31 
cts. 

The Shadow of the Cross, 16mo, 25 cts—plates. 

The King’s Messengers, 31 cta—plates. 

The Old Man’s Home, 25 cts—plates. 

The Dark River, an Allegory, 31 «ts. 

The Distant Hills, 16mo, 25 ets. 

Formation of the Christian Character, by Dr H. 
Ware, Jr. 37 cts. 

Progress of the Christian Life, by H. Ware, Jr; 25 
cts. 
The Sick Chamber. This work is highly recom- 
mended by Dr John Ware. 

The Silent Pastor, edited by Rev J. F. W. Ware— 
18ino, price 20 cts—&e, &e, &e. 

For sale by JA M ES MUNROE & co, 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. septsu 


OF NO. 229 LIVING 
/ Price 12) cents. 
1. Capt. Allen and Dr. Thompson on the Niger 
Exped: tion—Spectator. 
2. Capt. Mercer (U.S. Navy) on Liberia—Colo-} 
nization Herald. 
Poems by James Gregor Grant—Spectator. 





AGE.— 


Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al 








- Panslavism and Germanism—Spectator. 
- Government of Ireland—Trial by Jury in Ire-| 
lar } 
Ruin of the Duke of Buckingham—Suadry Jour- | 

nals, | 
Small Pox in Sheep—Ecoromist. 
The Cholera—Morning Chronicle. 
Monckton Milnes’ Life of Keats—Spectator. 

10. Discipline of Life— Examiner. 

11. Kate Walsingham—Spectator. 

12. Story of a Family—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

13. Kuropean Correspondence—Of the Living Age. 

14. How Revolutions are Managed—Spectator. 

15. Italy—Examiner. 

16. List of Three Months Births of Paris Newspa- | 
pers— Correspondence. 

Published once a Week at $6 a Year—by E. LIT- 
TLE & CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets. 

sept30 lis2os 


9m published by S. G. 
] Washington street: | 
Selections trom the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- | 
moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. \ 
The Savior’s Life, written for children. 
Iilustrated Natural History. 
Alice Bradford, or Experimental Religion. 
Follei’s German Reader. 
Follen’s German Grammar. 
Folsom’s Livy 
POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
lected by the author of Theory of Teaching, &c. 
edition. 








SIMPKINS, 124) 
| 


Se- 
2d 


This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools, * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 


the family circle as to the school. It gives-to children 
all they could cull from many volumes, and if interwo- 
ven with their earliest recollections, will be remem- 
bered with delight in future years. [Portsmouth Jour- 
nal, 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- 
ted to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old. [Boston Daily Adver- 
mayl3 





INDIAN TESTAMENT, 1661. 
Woke Wuttestamentum Nul-Cordamem Jesus 
Christ, Nuppoquo hwupzeulwmun small 4 to 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. lis2os sept30 





TEW EDITIONS OF THE GREEK CLAS- 
IN SICS. Demosthenes Select Popular Orations, 
with Notes—by Prof Champlin, 12mo. 

The Orations of Demosthenes on the Crowa, new edi- 
tion, with additions—by Champlin, 12mo. 

The Gorgias of Plato, with notes—by President 
Woolsey, new edition, with additions, 12mo. 

Homer’s Iliad, with notes—by Prof Felton, new ed, 
with additions, 12um0—portrait. 

The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, with notes—by Prof 
Felton, 12mo. 

Alcertis of Euripides, Prometheus of Aeschylus, Au- 
tigove and Electra of Sophocles, with notes—by Presi- 
dent Woolsey, 4 vols 12:no each, vol sold separate. 

Herodotus, with notes—by C. 8. Wheeler, 2 vols 
12mo. 

Crosby’s Greek Grammar, 3d edition, including both 
Common and Dialectic Greek, 12mo.> 

"he above published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO, 134 Washington st. 

sept30 lis2os 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 


HE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, a collection of 

choruses from the works of the most distinguished 
composers. Compiled, adapted to English words and 
arranged with particular reference to their practice and for 
the use of Musical Societies by A. N. JOHNSON, author 
of “Instructions in Thorough Bass’? “The Musical 
Class Book,” Editor of the ‘*Boston Musical Gazette,” 
Organist at Park Street Church, &e., &e. 

‘The merits of this work, will be highly appreciated 
by members and especially by leaders of choirs, whé 
have felt the difficulty of sustaining the interest and at- 
tendance upon their meetings for practice, and who 
properly estimate the effect in the improvement of the 
taste and the power of execution, which the study and 
practice of these compositions produce. In the large 
and varied collection which this book contains, 5 of the 
Choruses are by Hancel, 13 by Haydn, 17 by Mozart, 
6 by Mendelssohn and the remainder by Cherubini, 
Neukomm, Zingaselli, Romberg, Webbe, Naumann, 
Spohr, King, Stymann, &e. 

Although this work contains more vocal music than 
the most expensive Chorus Books which have been pub- 
lished in this country, it will be sold ata price less than 
that of common Church Musie Pooks. 

Just published, by Wilkins, Carter & Co., No. 16 
Water street, Boston, and for sale by booksellers and 
music dealers generally. uf june24 





yous QUINCY ADAMS to his son on the Bible 
2 and its teachings—handsomely put up in gilt bind- 
ing—price 31 cents single, or $3 00 a dozen. 
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MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WesTERN AVENUE, (Mitt DaM,) NEXT TO THE 
Tox. House. 


HIS celebrated Establishment having undergon 
thorough repairs, is opened for the season. 

Cold Shower and Swimming BATH, has been remove 
some two or three hundered feet further into deeper wa 
ter, which at all times is yure and abundant. Th 
Ladies’ Baths’ are entirely removed from those of th 
Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendant 

Invalids and Children will receive particular atten 
tion. 

Terms.—Sxason TickEets.—4 00, or 12 Ticke 
for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been added, with Fleetin 


80, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times b 
found perfectly dry and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, th 
though his establishment has been very much improve 
the prices have been somewhat reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfull 
invited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

july8 tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS. 

' Newry Srergotyeep Epition. The sub. 

scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination ,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
_ They have also put ‘ished another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

‘Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
how in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, 
the Rev R, C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pul 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody ;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yonng;) Fed3 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st° 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Parley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand 
wich, Sherburne ,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas 
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NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. 

— Etbscribers would ask the particular atterition 
cl a she 
a 4 ies ublie Worship, praeres expressly to —_ 

: Societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety i cithies. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of choirs, and many other persons of 
taste and judgment. : 
Although this book has been published but four years, 
it is now used in forty of our Societies, and this fact jg 
considered sufficient to show the estimation in which jt 
is held, and the manner in which it has stood the test 
of comparison with other Collections. ; 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the nuniber of hymns is very iarge, 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar. 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

*,* For a list of places where this book is in use, 
see cover of che Christian Examiner. 

§G Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston. 


DR. CORBETT’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


SYRUP OF SARSAPARILLA, 


§ bins Formula of this invaluable Preparation has 
been freely placed before the most distinguished 
Physicians and Chemists in this Country. And their 
testimonials are unqualified as to its highly efficacious 
and alterative qualities. In Scrofulus Affections, Dis- 
eases of the Blood, Virulent Erysipelas, Cut 
Eruptions, Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, all 
Biliary derangement, Dyspepsia, &c., &e., they pro- 
nounce it **auequalled to any yet known.”’ The Pro- 
prietors place it with all confidence before the Public, 
Asking them only to 
READ THE FOLLOWING. 


[From E. R. Peaslee, M. D., Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, Dartmouth College, and Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical School, Bruns- 
wick, Me.] 
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Hanover, N. H., Dec. 23, 1847. 


I first became acquainted with the Compound Con- 
centrated Syrup of Sarsuparilla, prepared by Dr. Cor- 
bett, of the Shakers’ Society, somewhat more than four 
years agi, at the time he made its precise composition 
public to the members of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society. It was at once believed that the formula then 
published by Dr. Corbett could not fail to prove a most 
valuable remedy in all cases in which the peculiar effects 
of Sarsaparilla are required. This expectation has, on 
trial, been fully realized. It has peculiar efficacy in 
certain diseases of the skin and of the digestive appa- 
ratus, and its scrofulous conditions generally. The in- 
gredients added to the Sarsaparilla itself, of which it 
contains more than the other preparations I have used, 
increased its alterative effects, and render it diuretic, 
and, in most cases, slightly laxative also. I recom- 
mend it to practitioners of medicine as superior to any 
Syrup of Sarsaparilla I have yet tried, in cases requir- 





tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, o 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 


JENKS, PALMER & CO., 








ing the administration of this remedy; none but physi- 
cians being, in my opinion, competent to distinguish the 
precise conditions in which it is really indicated. 


E. R. PEASLEE, M. D. 


[From Parker Cleveland, LL. D., Professor of 
Chemistry, Materia Medica, Mineralogy, Geology, and 
Natural Philosophy, Brunswick College, Maine.| 

Brunswick, Me., April 8, 1848, 

Messrs. E. Brinley & Co:—Gentlemen,—I have ex- 

amined your Formula for the preparation of **Corbett’s 





o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805, 


_— undersigned having been appointed Agents to 
the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinity, are 
prepared to receive proposals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in 
London. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising frum a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
yrars standing. 

Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying imterest, 

The insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in CASH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Exvanuners—J. B.S. Jackson, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, } for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 


EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION. 


ft ae subscriber respectfully solicits the generous 
patronage of his Christian brethren and friends, to 

aid him by their liberal subscriptions, in carryin 

through the press a work, entitled, ‘*A New and Short 


Way of Dealing with Modern Sceptics and Unbelievers— | 
in Fifteen Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- | 


gion. By Matruew HarpinG, of Stow, Mass. 

The book will contain about 250 pages, well printed 
on good paper, and neatly bound. It will be furnished 
to subseribers for a single copy, at the low price of 75 
cents, and to such as take more than one, at the still 
lower price of 50 cents per copy. The money to be 
paid on the delivery of the books. The author’s object 
being, not so much profit, as a wide circulation among 
that large class of his fellow-men, who are halting be- 
tween two opinions; or have no opinion at all of their 
own; and therefore, liable to be led astray by the spe- 
cious pretences of modern science and philosophy false~ 
ly so called. Hence the design of this little book, is, if 
possible, to prevent so fatal an issue, by enabling the 


sincere and candid reader to be always ready to give an | 


answer to every one that asketh a reason of the hope 
that is within him with meekness and fear. 

{X$- Subscribers can give their names to the publish- 
er of this paper, or, if they prefer it, can sead them to 
the author at Stow, Mass. tf may20 


ye vagy FOR YOUNG LADIES.—The Fall 

Term of the Subscriber’s School for young Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms, at the 
WARREN STREET CHAPEL, On Monday, Septem- 
ber Tlth. 

The usual branches of a liberal Euglish Education 
are taught, viz: Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geogra 
phy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and Intellec 
tual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Botany, Chemistry 
Arithmetic, Algebra; Geometry, Book-keeping, etc. 

Instruction is also given in the French, Italian, and 
Latin Languages; and in drawing and Needle-work. 

‘The School is furnished with a superior Philosophic- 
al Apparatys, and a large and excellent Library. The 
number of pupils is limited ; particular attention can 
therefore be bestowed upon each individual. Mr. H. 
G. Ferre, Teacher of Drawing; Miss Marinpa 
Gopparb, Teacher of Needle-work. 

augl2 19t WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 





Hepp ects OF No. 228LIVING AGE.—Price 
124 cents: 
1. Personal Memoirs of the old French Revolution 
—Christian Remembrancer. 
2. Clement XIV., and the Jesuits—Quarterly Re- 
view. 
3. Late Events in Italy—Times. 
4. France and England in Ltaly—Spectator. 
5. European Correspondence of the Living Age. 
Published once a week, at $6 a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Broomfield sts. 


lis2o0s 


fF\UE WORCESTER CATECHISM, in 3 parts 
Ath edition. 

Part 1,—containing the elements of Religion and 
Morality. 

Part 2,—consisting of Questions and Answers chiefly 
historical ov the Old Testament. 

Part 3,—consisting of Questions and Answers on the 
New Testa nent. 

Compiled and recommended by Ministers of the 
Worcester Association’ 

This is one of the most popular Sunday School Man- 
uals now in use. Price $1 00 per dozen. 

Also,—A new edition of CHANNING’s CATECHISM 
for very Young Children. Price 50 cents per dozen.— 
Just published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington 
street. tf may13 
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REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 


ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 


augl4 tt 
=e pe eietlgbine Pode Sow aeTE.. 


Grandin & Dudiey, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 WasHincGTon STREET 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston. 
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Com Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla.”— 
From my knowledge of the properties of its ingredients, 
and from the well known beneficial effects which it has 
produced, as certified by the most distinguished Physi- 
cians and Chemists in the country, and most satisfacto- 
rily ascertained by myself, I am fully convinced it isa 
medicine possessing great efficacy in the cure of many 
diseases, especially those it particularly purports to.— 
Tn addition to the Sarsaparilla, it contains other in 
gredients of great value. 
Very Respectfully, 
P. CLEAVELAND, M. ID. 
Loxvon, Jan. 22, 1847, 
The Compound Concentrated Syrup of Sarsaparilla 
has been prepared by the United Society at Canterbury, 
N. H., for several years, under the superintendence of 
Dr. Corbett. A Knowledge of the Formula, ao«- 
quaintance wi.h the mode of preparation, opportunities 
| for comparing it with other preparations of Sarsayatil- 
| la, and an extensive experience in the use of jt, com 
vinces me that it is far superior to the many com- 








pounds that are put up for extracts and syrups of Sat- .° 


| saparilla, and sold as the “only genuine.” 

The Shaker Syrup is a valuable medicine in the 
treatment of scrofulous and cutaneous diseases, i7u- 
| lent Erysipelas and Chronic Affections of the liver; and 
1 confidently recommend it to the Profession as an art:- 
cle worthy of attention. 


RICHARD P. J. TENNEY, M. D. 
We cordially concur in the above. 
John S. Eliot, M. D. Manchester, N., H., Jan. 22, 
1 


847. 
David Flanders, M. D., Londonderry, N. H., June 
1, 1847. 
John Clough, M. D., Gilford Lake Vill., N. H., 
| March 12, 1847. 





C. C. Tibbetts, M. D., Sanboruton Bridge, N. H. 


March 20, 1847. 
S. M. Emery, M. D., Boscawen, N. H., Jan. 22 
1847. 
R. Fellows, M. D., Loudon, N. H., Jan. 22, 1847. 
Concorp, Nov. 3, 1846. 
Having been acquainted with the virtues and alters 
| tive effects of the Compound Concentrated Syrup of 
| Sarsaparilla, prepared by the United Society of Shakers 
| in Canterbury, I do not hesitate to recommend it in 
| preference to any other preparation of the kind offered 
| for use. WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 
I cordially concur with the above. 
JAMES B. ABBOTT, M. D. 
Sanbornton, N. H., March 26, 1847. 
Bristor, N. H-, Jan. 20, 1840. 
Having directed and used the ‘Compound Conentrat- 
ed Syrup of Sarsaparilla,’’ prepared by the United 
| Society of Shakers in Canterbury, I confidently recom- 
mend it to the profession as a valuable auxiliary in the 
treatment of Scrofula, Bad siate of tle Blood, and dix 
eases of the liver. I also consider it an efficacious reme 
dy for the cure of a variety of cutaneous diseases.- 
Knowing something about the Formula of this Syn, 
and watching its effects on the system, I can safely ree 
ommend it to thé suffering part of commanity. —~ 
M. C. SAWYER, M. D. 
I cheerfully concur in the foregoing recommendatiou 
1. P. WHITTEMORE, M. D. 
For sale in any quantity, by the Proprietors, av 
their appointed Agents, 
EDWARD BRINLEY & CO., 
No. 34, South side Faneuil Hall. 
P. S. None genuine, without Dr. Corbett’s Signa 
ture. tl 


’ 
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RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
lanned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their coarse of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircH su Ré 
RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
teusive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicit- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding * 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well te” 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, conti! * 
douche, shower bath, &e. §c. ‘ 
Mr. C. E, Horn is ‘Teacher of the Pianoand Sint"? 
The Fail Quarter will commence on Monday the a! 


of September. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodge 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little § Brown,) bo 
ton. 

For further particulars, adilress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. : 

Aug. 12, 1848. osly jan 
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WOOL. 
LYMAN REED & CO. 


[Successors to Reed, Hurd & Co.] 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BOSTON. 


and liberal advances 


made on consignments. 
junel7 uf 
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a 
NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


_ K. PALMER, continues with great succes 
po treatment of Beonchitis and oes oe 
tions of the Throat and Lungs, weeny introd it 
Sir Charles Scudamore of England, employed oor 
so much success in the practice of that celebrated 


Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Bos! ve 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines 
gore pe pape furnished on reasonable terms- 

junell 


Genealogic! 














HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. The 

i of the Williams Family, in Aw "D. 

Torey ment 

for sale po Office pr ters al i Woginer, Ne; 
School S " 
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